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WHO WAS THE EHFRID OF ALDHELM’S LETTER? 


By ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK ¢ 


HE most singular of Aldhelm’s compositions is that letter to 

Ehfrid whch has been distinguished by two prominent his- 
torians of English literature, Sharon Turner ' and Hippolyte Taine.’ 
The former characterizes it with the remark: “The whole epistle 
exhibits a series of bombastic amplification.” Taine (tr. van Laun) 
observes: “By dint of [alliteration], he congregates in one of his 
epistles fifteen consecutive * words all beginning with the same letter, 
and, in order to make up his fifteen, he introduces a barbarous 
Grecism ‘ amongst the Latin words.” Instead of copying the Latin 
passage from Taine, who apparently copied it from Turner, I sub- 
join a longer extract from the beginning of the epistle in Ehwald’s 


} The Editors of SpecuLum regret to announce the death 

of Professor Cook on September 1, 1927. For a notice 

of Professor Cook’s work, the reader is directed to pages 
498-501 below. 


! Hist. of England (London, 1839) 3.403. 

* Bk. 1, chap. 7. 

3 Only thirteen are strictly consecutive. 

‘ Instead of one Grecism (Taine probably means pantorum), Ehwald (pp. 752-3) counts 
three others (panagericum, poemata, polo), and, in the rest of the passage, seven more (sim- 
phonia, melodia, ymnizemus, protoplaustorum, cirografum, celydrum, tartara). 


363 
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edition of Aldhelm (pp. 488-9), indicating by a vertical bar the 
limit of the portion quoted by the two critics: 


Primitus pantorum procerum pretorumque pio potissimum pater. 
noque presertim privilegio panagericum poemataque passim prosatori sub 
polo promulgantes stridula vocum simphonia et melodiz cantilenaque 
carmine modulaturi ymnizemus, | precipue quia tandem alme editum 
puerperse sobolem ob inetricabile sons protoplaustorum piaculum prisco- 
rumque cirografum oblitteraturum terris tantundem destinare dignatus 
est, luridum qui linguis celydrum trisulcis rancida virulentaque vomentem 
per zevum venena torrentia tetre tortionis in tartara trusit.' 


The letter, of about five printed pages in octavo, is inaugurated 
by the following address: Domino venerabili preconio efferendo ¢ 
sanctorum meritis magnopere honorando Ehfrido Aldhelmus exigquus 
in Domino eternam salutem.” ? 

Who, then, was Ehfrid, or, as the name should be written in 
English, Ehfrith? The first person to attempt an answer to this 
question appears to have been James Us(s)her (1585-1656), Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. 


I. Exrrita IDENTIFIED WITH EADFRITH, BISHOP OF 
LINDISFARNE (698-721). 


In 1632 Usher published at Dublin his Veterum Epistolarun 
Hibernicarum Sylloge, of which No. 13 (pp. 37-41) was Aldhelm’s 
letter to Ehfrith. In an appendix of notes to the various epistles, 
he explained (pp. 119-120) that his text had been constituted on 
the basis of four manuscripts, which he proceeded to specify. He 


1 This I venture to present in a somewhat free rendering: 

“‘First of all, let us, proclaiming everywhere under the heavens our praises and our poems 
to the Creator, with the gracious allowance of all princes and prelates, but especially of the 
heavenly Father, hymn his pean in high-pitched harmony and in a strain of modulated 
melody, chiefly for that, in the fulness of time, he deigned to direct to earth his Son, born of 
the sweet Mother, as an expiation for the incorrigible guilt of our first parents, and as the ex- 
punger of the handwriting (Col. 2. 14] of those forefathers, Who thrust into the burning hell 
of terrible torture the livid Serpent that with forked tongue had vomited through the ages bis 
fetid and virulent venom.” 

2 “To Ehfrith, his revered lord, worthy to be exalted by fame, and greatly to be honored 
through the merits of the saints, Aldhelm the insignificant wishes eterna] happiness in the 
Lord.” 
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goes on to state that Eahfrid, or Athfrid, seems to be the same as 
Eadfrid (also known as Eatfrid, or again as Egfrid), to whom Bede 
dedicated his prose Life of Cuthbert, and who succeeded Eadbert 
as Bishop of Lindisfarne in 698 — Aldhelm’s letter to him having 
been written before that date, although in the Royal MS. the title 
reads, Inctpit Epistola Aldhelmi Episcopi, which would, if interpreted 
literally, date the letter between 705 and 709. 

Ninety years later (1722), Smith, the learned editor of Bede, 
quotes (p. 227) Bede’s dedication of his Life of Cuthbert! “‘ Domino 
sancto et beatissimo patrit Eadfrido episcopo,” and adds in a note: 
“Ad hune Aldhelmus Abbas Malms. epistolam scripsit, que extat 
Ep. Hib. Syll. N. XIII.” It seems clear, then, that Smith derived 
his opinion from Usher. 

In his Biographia Britannica Literaria: Anglo-Saxon Period 
(London, 1842), Thomas Wright remarks of Eadfrith (p. 241): “‘ He 
appears to be the same as Eahfrid to whom Aldhelm dedicates one 
of his letters, and consequently he had visited Ireland, perhaps 
before the period of his election to the bishopric of Lindisfarne.” 
This last clause would suggest that Wright drew directly from Usher. 

In 1880, James Raine (the younger), Canon of York, contributed 
to the Dictionary of Christian Biography a sketch of Eadfrith (2), in 
which he observes (2. 7): “ There is a single letter addressed to him 
by Aldhelm abbat of Malmesbury on his return from Ireland. It is 
written in the uncouth Latinity of the period, and is of trifling im- 
portance (Epp. Hib. Syll. iv. [N. ?] 13; Aldhelm, ed. Giles, 90—5).” 
This attribution may have come from Smith. 

In the same volume of the Dict. Chr. Biog., Bishop Stubbs, 
writing briefly of our E[ajhfrid, says in closing (2. 10): “He is pos- 
sibly identical with Echfrith abbat of Glastonbury, or with Eadfrid 
bishop of Lindisfarne.” 

In 1888, Professor T. F. Tout, writing of Eadfrid in the Dictionary 
of National Biography (16. 306), says: “He is probably the * Eahfrid’ 
to whom, on his return from Ireland, Aldhelm addressed a long and 
hardly intelligible letter (Aldhelmi Opera, pp. 91-5, ed. Giles).” 


1 Written, according to Plummer (Venerabilis Bade Opera Historica, 1. xlvi), probably 
about 720. 
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To this identification, for which no good reason has been alleged, 
it is only necessary to object that the laws of the language forbid us 
to regard h (= guttural ch) and d as convertible consonants. 


II. Enrritu IpENntTIFIED with EGBERT (639-729), A 
NORTHUMBRIAN Priest Livina IN IRELAND. 


The second editor of Aldhelm’s letter to Ehfrith was Henry 
Wharton, of whom Bishop Stubbs has said: ! 


This wonderful man died in 1695, at the age of thirty, having done for 
the elucidation of English Church History (itself but one of the branches 
of study in which he was the most eminent scholar of his time) more than 
any one before or since. 


In 1690, being presumably unaware that Usher had published 
the letter in 1632, Wharton found among Usher’s manuscripts a 
copy of it which Usher had prepared, but which was mutilated 
toward the end; supplying this lack from two manuscripts (Ehwald’s 
A and C), he proceeded to print it in a supplement (pp. 351-5) to 
a work of Usher’s which he had been commissioned by Archbishop 
Sancroft to publish.2 Wharton evidently congratulated himself on 
being the first to bring Aldhelm’s letter to light, for he says 
(p. 350): “Tllamque, utpote hactenus ineditam, integram subjeci.” 
However, his edition is less correct than that which Usher had 
published more than half a century earlier. After printing the 
letter, Wharton comments upon the name Ehfrid. In doing so, he 
has occasion to cite John Bale (1495-1563), whose views can only be 
accepted with the utmost caution (cf. my Biblical Quotations in Old 
English, 1898, p. xvii; Dict. Nat. Biog. 3. 42). Wharton begins by 
assigning variant names to the recipient of Aldhelm’s epistle — 
Heahfrith, Eadfrith, Egfrith, and Egbert. He then quotes Bale to 
the effect that Bede wrote a letter of admonition to Egbert, or 
Egfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, and charges Bale in this point with 
error, giving it as his own opinion that the letter which Bede cer- 


1 Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, 2d ed., 1897, p. vi. 
2 Jacobi Usserii Armachani Historia Dogmatica de Scripturis et Sacris Vernaculis (pp. 1- 


303); Auctarium (pp. 305-468). 
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tainly addressed in 734 to Egbert, Archbishop of York, was sup- 
posed by Bale to have been written to the Bishop of Lindisfarne. 
Wharton, for his own part, believes that Heahfrith, to whom 
Aldhelm’s letter was addressed, afterwards occupied the see of 
Lindisfarne. What Aldhelm says of his correspondent — continues 
Wharton — agrees with Bede’s statement regarding the Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, namely, that he had devoted several years to study in 
Ireland, and was very learned in the Scriptures.'_ Unfortunately, this 
statement of Bede’s was made (Eccl. Hist. 3.4) concerning an Egbert 
who seems to have spent all his adult years in Ireland, Bede’s words 
here being: 


.. - Patre et sacerdote Ecgbercto, de natione Anglorum, qui in Hibernia 
diutius exulaverat pro Christo, eratque et doctissimus in scripturis.? (Cf. 
Eccl. Hist., 3.27; 4.3; 5.9, 22.) 


There is some evidence that this Egbert was a bishop in Ireland; 
and a Life of Adalbert, who flourished about 740, calls him “Eg- 
bertus Northumbrorum episcopus” (Bede Opera Hist., ed. Plummer 
2.285); but he certainly was never Bishop of Lindisfarne (cf. 
Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, 2d ed., p. 243). 

The facts then, are these: (1) Aldhelm wrote a letter to Ehfrith, 
and Bede an important one to Egbert, Archbishop of York, 734-766; 
(2) Neither Egbert nor Ehfrith was at any time Bishop of Lindis- 
farne; (3) as Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, 698-721, can not be 
identified with Ehfrith (see above, pp. 365, 366), so neither can the 
Egbert to whom Bede refers in Eccl. Hist. 3.4, nor the Egbert who 
became Archbishop of York twenty-five years after Aldhelm’s death, 


1 Heahfridum (quem etiam Ehfridum, Eadfridum, Ecgfridum, Ecgbertum vocant). . . . 
Addit Baleus Bedam Egberto sive Ecgfrido Lindisfarnensi Episcopo missa Epistola objurga- 
toria muneris Pastoralis incuriam increpuisse. . . . Errasse quidem Baleum, quamque Ecgberto 
Eboracensi Archiepiscopo nuncupavit Beda, Lindisfarnensi Episcopo cognomini inscripsisse 
Epistolam, libenter crederem. Heahfridum autem nostrum, ad quem scripsit Aldhelmus, 
sedem postea Lindisfarnensem tenuisse parum dubito. Et nomen ejus et tempus et eruditio 
apprime conveniunt. Quodque de nostro indicat Aldhelmi Epistola de Lindisfarnensi narrat 
Beda, illum pluribus annis in Hibernia sacrarum literarum studio operam dedisse, et in Scrip- 
turis doctissimum fuisse. 


2? Bede also calls Aldfrith, King of Northumbria, vir in scripturis doctissimus (Eccl. Hist. 
4.26). 
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and at least forty-five after he wrote the letter to Ehfrith! (who 
may be presumed to have been at that time not far from twenty- 


five years of age). 


II. Exurritu IDENTIFIED WITH ALDFRITH, KING oF 
NORTHUMBRIA (685-705) 


This decision was made by Heinrich Hahn (Bontfax und Lul, 
1883, p. 6, note 3: “Der Brief an Eahfridum ex Hibernia reversum 
ist zweifellos an den nachherigen Kénig von Northumberland, 
Aldfrid,” the only reason alleged being that Aldfrith had studied in 
Ireland [cf. Plummer, Bede Opera Hist. 2.263]. Hahn was followed 
in 1894 by Leo Bénhoff [Aldhelm von Malmesbury], who espoused 
and elaborated his predecessor’s view (pp. 71, 74, 99-101). In 1922 
I was inconsiderate enough to give my adhesion to the same theory.’ 

The argument against this equation is the same as that enounced 
at the close of I (above, p. 366); see also Ehwald, Aldhelmi Opera, 
p. 487). 


IV. Exrritu Ipentiriep with EALHFRITH (ALFRITH), AN 
Envoy FroM BisHop WILFRITH TO ALDFRITH, 
Kine or NORTHUMBRIA 


About 704, Wilfrith, wishing to present to the king a communica- 
tion from the Pope, sends as mediators two men, of whom the second 
is the one in question (Eddi, Life of Wilfrith, chap. 56): ‘Sanctus 
pontifex noster electos nuntios Badwinum, presbiterum et abbatem, 
magistrumque Alfrithum ad Aldfrithum ... emisit.” Of this eccle- 
siastic Stubbs says (D. C. B. 1 (1877).72) that he “is probably the 
same learned teacher to whom Aldhelm wrote an epistle congratu- 
latory on his return from Ireland.” 

This identification is ruled out by the principle enunciated at 
the end of I (above, p. 366). 

1 See Aldhelmi Opera, ed. Ehwald, p. 487; Mod. Lang. Notes 39 (1924). 80-81 (where it is 
referred to a date between ca. 684 and 690, and, because of the allusion to the vigorous activity 
of Theodore of Tarsus, may preferably be assigned to one approaching the earlier of these 
two years). Thomas Wright (Biographia Britannica Literaria: Anglo-Saxon Period, p. 298) 
would place the birth of Archbishop Egbert about 678. 


2 The Possible Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and Widsith (Trans. Conn. Acad. of Arts 
and Sciences, 25.292-3). 
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V. Enrrita IpENtTIFIED WITH EcurritH (ATFRITH), 
PERHAPS PROPERLY HEAHFRITH 


According to Stubbs (D. C. B. 2 (1880).35), he was “‘the fifth 
abbat of Glastonbury in William of Malmesbury’s list. He presided, 
according to the same authority, from 719 to 729, during which 
time Ina’s greatest privileges were granted to the monastery (Will. 
Malmesb. Antt. Glast. ap. Gale, pp. 310, 313, 328). . . . See 
Eahfrith.” 

The first of these references to William of Malmesbury (p. 310) 
yields the following: 

Successit Echfridus, cui, anno incarnationis Domini pccx1x, dedit 
Ina unam hidam, cum captura piscium Axe. Eidem Bugu abba dedit Ora, 
tres hidas [p. 326: Buggu abbatissa Ora m1 hidas, Rege Ina consentiente 
et confirmante]. Fundavit insuper Ina majorem Ecclesiam de Apostolis 
Petro et Paulo. 


On p. 313 we have: 


Hthfrido abbati successit Cengille, anno dominice incarnationis 
DCCXXIX. 


On p. 328 there is a list of the early abbots of Glastonbury, and 
here the names of the two abbots are given as Atfrith and Kemgisel.! 

Under Bishop Stubbs’ cross-reference, we obtain what has already 
been quoted on p. 365: “He is possibly identical with Echfrith 
abbat of Glastonbury, or with Eadfrid bishop of Lindisfarne.” The 
second of these we have rejected (pp. 365, 366); it remains to be 
seen what there is to say for the first. 

1. As to the spelling of the first syllable, the ¢ of At-, or Zth-, is 
probably merely graphic, and due to the resemblance of ¢ and ¢ in 
certain manuscripts. Thus the anchorite Eata (d. 767) is described 
by Alcuin under the name of Echa, other forms being Echha, Etha 
(D. C. B. 2.22, 211). 

Considering the phonetic value of the A in Ehfrid, there is no 
reason why the latter might not be represented as Echfrid, as in the 
frst quotation above from William of Malmesbury. 


' For other spellings of this name, see Cengille, D. C. B. 1.438, where he is spoken of as 
“seceeding Echfrid (Mon. Angl.), whom Malmesbury calls Atfrith and Aethfrid.” 
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The initial E in these words is to be regarded as long, and un- 
doubtedly stands for Ea; but as both these are very rare before h 
at the beginning of Old English proper names,‘ there is a strong 
probability, in view of the frequency of Heah- in this position, that 
Ehfrith stands for Heahfrith.? Moreover, of the five manuscripts 
cited by Ehwald (op. cit., p. 88), three have initial H * (Heafrido, 
Hachfrido,’ Hechfrido), while two have Ehfrido.°® 

2. What correspondence is there between the probable age of 
Aldhelm’s correspondent and that of the abbot of Glastonbury at 
the same date? 

In a preceding paragraph (p. 368), I have assumed that Heahfrith 
(Ehfrith) was about twenty-five years old when he received Ald- 
helm’s letter, which I would place not far from 685. My reasons are 
these: (1) Aldhelm greets the returning wanderer, who had been 
studying six years in Ireland (ed. Ehwald, 489. 8-9), as one who, 
entering young manhood when he left, had now virtually attained 
the station of a teacher; ° (2) in another place (491.6), Aldhelm ad- 
dresses him as your courteous discipleship, in nearly the same terms 
which he employs in speaking to a youth (cf. 479.20) who was about 
to seek Irish training for the first time. The paragraph which follows 
in the letter to Heahfrith is one of exhortation, such as an experienced 
man might appropriately address to a junior about entering on a 
career. 

If Heahfrith were 25 in 685 — when Aldhelm was 46, and had 
been ten years abbot of Malmesbury — he would have been ‘born 
in 660. Accordingly, he would be 59 when he became abbot of 
Glastonbury, and 69 when he died — one year younger than Ald- 
helm at his death. In all this there surely is nothing improbable. 


1 See Searle, Onomasticon Anglo-Sazonicum, p. 195. 

® See Searle, op. cit., pp. 282-4, who lists eighteen different persons of the name Heahtfrith. 

3 See Wharton’s spelling, p. 367, n. 1 above. 

4 Under the adjective high, the N.E.D. gives hah and hach as twelfth-century spellings. 

5 For the occasional dropping of initial h in Old English, see Cosijn, Altwestsdichsische 
Grammatik, p. 181; with the Ercoles (for Hercules) of Alfred’s Orosius (ed. Sweet 148.19; 
150.9), compare the Ercles of Shakespeare, M.N.D. 1. 2. $1, 42. For Ardbertus = Heard- 
beorht, Ardwine = Heardwine, see Searle, op. cit., pp. 72, 73; 285,286. 

6 Cf. Ehwald, 490.1-3: “Ubi dudum incunabilis tirocinii editus rudibus adulto tenus 
pubertatis evo adoleveras, nunc versa vice superna opitulanti prerogativa affatim fultus ab 
incolatu externi ruris repatrians preceptoris vocamine indepto sortitoque fretus fungaris.” 
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8. The relation of Aldhelm to Glastonbury. 

This relation can perhaps best be discerned through the relation 
of Aldhelm to King Ini of Wessex (688-726), whose realm eventually 
included London and the conquered kingdom of Sussex. We are told 
(D. N. B. 28.429-430): 

A fellow-worker with his kinsman Aldhelm, abbot of Malmesbury, he 
obeyed all Aldhelm’s wishes, and carried out his plans. . . . On the death 
of Bishop Heddi, Ine carried out the scheme . . . of dividing the West- 
Saxon diocese by creating in 705 the bishopric of Sherborne, to which 
Aldhelm was appointed as first bishop. 


The monastery of Glastonbury was established (or reéstablished) 
by Ini in 708 (Encyce. Brit., 11th ed. 12.113). Of this foundation 
William of Malmesbury says (Gest. Pont., p. 196): 


Ibi primus rex Ina consilio beatissimi Aldelmi monasterium edificavit, 
multa illue preedia, quee hodie nominantur, largitus. 


And again at more length (ibid., p. 354): 


Has animi regalis dotes animabat stimulis monitionum pater Aldhelmus; 
cujus ille preecepta audiebat humiliter, suspitiebat [Gest. Reg. suscipiebat] 
granditer, adimplebat efficaciter. Ejus monitu Glastoniense monasterium, 
ut dixi in Gestis Regum [1.35], a novo fecit; nec parvi pretii rura Melduno 
intulit, liberalibus scriptis donativum prosequentibus. 


According to this testimony, Ini endowed Gloucester at the 
instance of Aldhelm, without neglecting Aldhelm’s own monastery 
of Malmesbury. 

Another proof of Aldhelm’s regard for Glastonbury is to be found 
in the fact that the hamlet of Doulting — some ten miles distant 
from Glastonbury — where he died in May, 709, had been given by 
him to that monastery, reserving the usufruct, but apparently only 
for his lifetime. Thus William of Malmesbury (Gest. Pont., p. 382): 

Villa est in pago Sumersetensi, Dulting vocabulo, in qua hominem 


exuit, quam pridem monachis dederat Glastoniensibus, usum fructuarium 
pactus. 


It was no doubt in memory of Aldhelm’s relation to Glastonbury 
that Dunstan (d. 988), who was first a monk at Glastonbury, after- 
wards abbot there, and eventually Archbishop of Canterbury, gave 
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bells, an organ, and a holy-water vat to Malmesbury Abbey, in 
honor of Aldhelm; and, fearing that the richness of Aldhelm’s shrine 
would cause his remains to be desecrated by the Danes, he caused 
them to be translated a.p. 986 to a stone tomb.! 

The mention of Glastonbury suggests the attitude of King Ini, 
and of his mentor, Aldhelm, toward the Welsh, who were in the 
position of a conquered people, existing in large numbers in West 
Saxon territory. Speaking of Ini’s code of laws, the Dictionary of 
National Biography goes on to say (28.429): 


A special interest attaches to those which concern the Welsh within the 
West-Saxon kingdom, for they illustrate the change in the treatment of the 
conquered people consequent upon the acceptance of Christianity by their 
conquerors. Under Ine English and Welsh lived peacefully side by side. 
... Personally it is evident that Ine had some close relations with the 
Welsh. . . . He was a benefactor to Glastonbury, and is said to have built 
the first of the churches raised to the east of the ancient wooden church of 
British times. His preservation of the sanctuary of the conquered people 
may be connected with his other relations with them. . . . Aldhelm’s effort 
to persuade the Welsh to conform to the Roman Easter must have been 
agreeable to Ine, and his success may to some extent have been due to the 
king’s influence. 


To a similar effect are these sentences by J. A. Robinson, Dean 
of Wells (Somerset Historical Essays, p. 35): 


It is Ina’s glory that in his famous code of laws he dealt out justice to 
the conquered Britons of the lands he ruled. Their ancient monastery 
rose to new glory under his fostering care. Gifts of land enriched it, and the 
king built the Great Church of SS. Peter and Paul, east of the venerable 
wooden shrine which still treasured the memories of the past. Glastonbury 
necessarily came under English abbots with the Benedictine rule; but it 
never ceased to be a centre of Celtic pilgrimage, and as a temple of recon- 
ciliation it must have played no small part in the blending of the two races. 


In the light of these magnanimous efforts to reconcile the Welsh, 
who had long anticipated their conquerors in the acceptance of 
Christianity, with the English who had come to bear rule over 
them, it is perhaps significant that Aldhelm, whose own earliest 


1 William of Malmesbury, Gest. Pont., pp. 407-8, 425; Memorials of Saint Dunstan, ed. 
Stubbs, pp. 301-2. 
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education was at the hands of an immigrant Irishman at Malmes- 
bury,! was, as we have seen, probably instrumental in the eventual 
appointment to the abbacy of Glastonbury of a man who received 
his education in Ireland, though himself an Englishman. A genera- 
tion had passed from the time when Aldhelm exhorted Heahfrith 
not to put his lighted candle under a bushel, nor to hide his Lord’s 
talent in the earth, nor to suppress the righteousness of God within 
his own heart; and at length, in the fulness of time, when Aldhelm 
was no longer there to behold, the young learner from Ireland came, 
as it were, to stand for an ensign of the people in the sight of the 
realm which was one day to be ruled by King Alfred. 


1 See my paper, Sources of the Biography of Aldhelm (Trans. Conn. Acad. of Arts and 
Sciences, 28. 289-290). 
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SOME THIRTEENTH-CENTURY CLASSICS 
LYNN THORNDIKE 


HEN we speak of “the Classics,” we are apt to have in mind 

the extant works from certain periods of ancient Greek and 
Latin literature which, since the days of Italian humanism, have 
rather mono >lized that designation. A Chinese, however, would 
think in this connection of the Confucian Canon, and a mediaevalist 
may perhaps be pardoned for allowing his thoughts to stray back 
to masterpieces of the thirteenth century. In a recent newspaper 
“symposium” (corpse of Bacchus, lie still and shades of the Deipnoso- 
phists, begone!) as to the twelve leading names in all literature, or 
at least all western literature, most of the present “best-sellers” who 
were consulted named Homer, Virgil, and Plato, while some even 
included the three Greek tragedians and Epictetus. But my fleeting 
glance at this consensus of expert opinion failed to detect any men- 
tion of Cicero, whom I, like Petrarch and the old grammarian of 
Vicenza in the fourteenth century, had always regarded as about 
the classiest classic of them all. When treason thus boldly rears its 
head in the very circle of the platitudinous, we may venture to vio- 
late the classical monopoly a little further. 

Possibly we may even do some violence to the strict and proper 
sense of the word “‘classic,”’ since we shall extend its application be- 
yond the field of pure literature to works which were not remarkable 
for perfection of form or excellence of style, but were standard 
rather in the sense of being authoritative in their own age, represen- 
tative of it, and forming the foundation for future culture for several 
centuries. If to-day the very authors and titles of some of these 
works are little known, it is partly because the humanistic reaction 
of the so-called Renaissance gradually introduced a narrow concep- 
tion of culture which left them in outer darkness. Yet what can we 
know of the thirteenth century without an acquaintance with such 
books? How inverse and disproportionate to study the struggle of 
empire and papacy, or even the economic and social structure of 
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gild and manor, and yet almost totally ignore many of the books 
which were then known, if not to every school-boy, at least to most 
persons of general education, and which constituted the warp and 
woof of the thought, the mental attitude, the Weltanschauung of a 
whole period! That period was not merely a single century. These 
works were the especial product of one century, the thirteenth, but 
they continued as the favorite reading, the text-books, the authori- 
ties, the manuals, the works of reference, the handy guides of several 
centuries following. On to the sixteenth century their sway re- 
mained virtually unabated; some held their own well into the eight- 
eenth century. 

What works are to be selected as the classics of the thirteenth 
century, using that term a little broadly to include the first years 
of the century following? I have never seen such a selection; so far 
as I know, it has never before been made. So little has this method 
of approach been employed, so varied are the fields of interest to be 
covered, that it is not a little difficult for a person who is intimately 
acquainted with only one or two phases of mediaeval culture to pull 
his wits together and try to think of a fairly representative list of 
standard works from the thirteenth century which continued to 
influence deeply the centuries following. But possibly those that 
occur to one rather offhand while on vacation away from libraries, 
without searching out in particular histories of scholasticism, medi- 
cine. law, and literature, or without systematically ransacking one’s 
own notes or drawers of bibliography, may prove as suggestive and 
helpful as any. I may as well admit now that I have not read all the 
works to be mentioned; any reader who has read them all may cast 
the first stone. I must also own that some of the titles to be listed 
were unknown to me only a very few years ago. Consequently 
there are very likely to be other important ones which have not 
merely slipped my mind for the moment, but never yet come to my 
attention. The list is also probably both imperfectly balanced and 
somewhat subjective. Nevertheless, I venture the assertion that a 
number of the works included will be unknown to the average 
reader even of this periodical, while I cherish the hope that the list 
may stimulate or irritate those who are better informed to suggest 
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additions or substitutions, or to draw up independent lists of their 
own. 

Beginning, however, on more familiar and common ground, with 
the field of modern literature and writings in the vernaculars, if our 
choice were to be limited to two works, which may seem to many 
a cruel restriction, it might well fall on Dante’s Diwine Comedy and 
The Romance of the Rose by Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meun. 
We need not dispute concerning the former. The latter set a long 
fashion of the plot which occurs in a dream and of the allegorical 
romance, and is one of the most influential and most imitated works 
in literary history. 

Our other thirteenth-century classics were almost all written in 
Latin and consequently are less well known. For example, what 
was the leading work of that century in Latin poetry or prose from 
the standpoint of style and pure literature? I do not know the cor- 
rect answer, and doubt if there would be any general agreement, or 
even if this problem has been sufficiently considered. But not to 
leave a complete void in this respect in our list, I will feebly suggest 
as a starter the name of Geoffrey of Vinsauf, an Englishman who 
taught at Bologna about 1200. His Art of Poetry (Poetria Nova) not 
only is said to rank him among the best poets of the time, but also 
was an important work in the history of literary criticism. He also 
wrote in prose an Ars dictaminis or treatise on letter-writing. A 
better-known specimen of thirteenth-century treatises on this Ars 
dictaminis or Ars dictandi, to which mediaeval chancelries and styl- 
ists gave so much attention, would probably be, however, the De 

forma dictandi of Petrus de Vineis, a secretary to the emperor Fred- 
erick II, who flourished about 1230. 

Another prominent writer associated with Frederick II, by whom 
he was imprisoned, was Albertanus, whose name occurs not infre- 
quently in catalogues of collections of mediaeval manuscripts. 
While in prison he wrote On the Love and Cherishing of God and One's 
Neighbor and Other Things, and on the Form of a Righteous Life (De 
amore et dilectione Dei et proximi et aliarum rerum, et de forma hon- 
estae vitae), dedicated to his son, Vincent. To his third son, John, 
he dedicated a Book of Consolation and Counsel (Liber consolationis 
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et constlit), from which, in its Italian translation, Renaud de Louens 
derived his Roman de Mélibée et Prudence, and Chaucer in turn his 
Tale of Melibeus. It is, however, the little treatise which he dedi- 
cated to his second son, Stephen, Of the Doctrine of Speaking and 
Keeping Silent (De doctrina dicendi et tacendi) that I would include 
among our classics, since it was more often printed and translated 
than the other two, and, I think, occurs more often in the manu- 
scripts. It expands, with many additional sub-points and a wealth 
of quotation from past authors, the familiar verse or proverb, “Quis, 
quid, cut dicas, cur, quomodo, quando, requiras.” ! Although the title 
of Albertanus’ treatise is somewhat similar to those of works on the 
Ars dictandi, its content, as may be imagined, is largely of a moral- 
izing strain. It is certainly not a great work, but it seems to have 
been popular and characteristic of the age. 

Turning back from this digression and from the rhetorical exer- 
cise of Latin style to the elements of grammar, we may include three 
very influential books in that field. First is the Doctrinale of Alex- 
ander of Villedieu, near Avranches in Normandy. Strictly speaking, 
it belongs to the twelfth century, having been written in 1199. 
Consisting of some 2645 leonine hexameters, it was easy to memo- 
rize, and it was strong in syntax where the earlier work of Priscian 
(about 500 a.p.) was weak. It was generally used in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, as the numerous extant manuscripts — at 
least two hundred and fifty — testify. Despite the criticisms of 
humanistic grammarians, which were not always well taken, it con- 
tinued so extensively in use after the invention of printing as to run 
through nearly three hundred editions. It was supplemented by the 
more advanced Graecismus of Eberhard of Béthune, which was com- 
posed in 1212 and was likewise written in hexameters. The third 
work of the sort was the Catholicon of Brother John of Genoa, com- 
pleted in 1286. Four of its five component books dealt with gram- 
mar and prosody; the fifth was a lexicon. It was one of the first 

1 “Who you yourself are, what you say, to whom you speak, Why, how, and when: 


these six things seek.” There are other variants of it, of course. Another thirteenth-cen- 
tury author gives it as: 


“*Si sapiens fore vis, sex(?) serva que tibi mando: 
Quid dices, et ubi, de quo, cum quo, quando.” 
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incunabula to bear an indication of the date of printing, having 


































appeared in 1460 from the press of Faust and Schaeffer. It was also : 
printed at Mainz in 1490, at Venice, and elsewhere. os 

After the mediaeval boy had finished with grammar school, he 
devoted several years at the university to the study of logic. Ap- of 
parently the most widely employed text in the subject that appeared 12: 
during the thirteenth century, and that continued longest in use me 
thereafter, was the Summulae Logicales or Parua Logicalia of Petrus fro 
Hispanus, who crowned his scholarly career by becoming a cardinal of 
and then Pope John XXI. He composed another handbook of the 
about equal popularity in the field of medicine, the Thesaurus Pau- mec 
perum, a compendium of remedies for various diseases arranged in cen’ 
order from the head to foot of the human body. Numerous editions peri 
attest its currency in the sixteenth century, a time when the human- a p 
ists and Ramus were assailing the Summulae Logicales. However, Pari 
the very humanist who attacked it might have a short time before auth 
written some complimentary verses for a friend’s edition of it. Or J over 
another would try to soften its asperities and lighten its abstractions befor 
by reducing its principles to a game of cards. The Thesaurus Pau- § medi 
perum required no such popularization, since it already contained P: 
enough occult virtues and marvellous remedies to make a very wide- recog 
spread appeal. of Ac 

In the realm of mathematics the arithmetic or Liber Abaci of § centy 
Leonard of Pisa, which at the beginning of the century (1202, with re- § of the 
vised edition in 1228) introduces us to the Hindu-Arabic numerals, § of Br: 
did not become as widely known and generally used as it deserved § sarily 
to be. But the Sphere of Sacrobosco, or John Holywood, written tical 1 
in 1244, a brief presentation of the main points of the Ptolemaic § but, if 
astronomy, received, if anything, more attention than it deserved § centur 
and was the subject of many commentaries both mediaeval and § legal . 
early modern. Almost equally well known was the Theory of the @ “are 
Planets by Campanus of Novara, who was the author of other astro- § instruc 
nomical treatises and the translator of Euclid. A third stand-by J almost 
were the astronomical tables drawn up by order of King Alfonso the In t 
Wise of Castile. It is to be remembered that such astronomical § Egidius 
works found a relatively much larger reading public than would § familia; 
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corresponding works to-day because of the universal credence then 
in the control of inferior creation by the movements of the stars, or 
astrology. 

To Campanus, whom we have just mentioned, one Simon Cordo 
of Genoa, author of a number of medical works and translations, in 
1292 dedicated his Key to Health (Clavis sanationis). Of the many 
medical treatises produced during the thirteenth century, aside 
from the already noted Thesaurus Pauperum, perhaps the Synonyms 
of this same Simon Cordo of Genoa is as often cited as any. But 
the most celebrated and monumental work of all mediaeval Latin 
medicine, and still regarded in the later fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries as a greater authority than any work of the intervening 
period, was the elaborate Conciliator differentiarum philosophorum 
ed precipue medicorum of Pietro d’Abano, the famous professor of 
Paris and Padua. Though it was not finished until 1303, most of its 
author’s life lay in the previous century, and he had been working 
over the book in class-room lectures and discussions for a decade 
before its completion. In it over two hundred moot questions for the 
medical man were argued at much length in scholastic fashion. 

Passing from the medical to the legal profession, we may readily 
recognize the leading legal classic of the century in the Great Gloss 
of Accursius, whom even the humanistic jurist, Cujas, in the sixteenth 
century, still ranked easily ahead of all Greek or Latin interpreters 
of the law. The student of the English common law will think also 
of Bracton. These jurists of the thirteenth century were not neces- 
sarily dry-as-dust reading. Not only did the glossators study clas- 
sical literature and history in order to illuminate the text of the law, 
but, if we may trust Fichard, who in the first half of the sixteenth 
century wrote the lives of the leading jurists before his time, the 
legal works of Odofredus, a professor at Bologna who died in 1265, 
“are filled with a certain vivid energy and charming method of 
instruction. For the reader does not seem to be reading him but 
almost to hear him.” 

In the domain of political thought the De regimine principis of 
Egidius Romanus, who flourished about 1290, is one of the most 
iamiliar treatises of the century and representative of the attitude 
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of fatherly Christian counsel which was generally offered to poten- 







































tates until the time of Machiavelli and even sometimes there- fi 
after. d 
Pietro dei Crescenzi, who was born at Bologna about 1233 and a 
attended the university of his native city, then became a judge, and lis 
later served many of the Italian cities in the capacity of podesté, 19 
might have been expected to devote the leisure of his declining age A 
to the composition of a work on law or politics, when he retired to th 
private life upon his villa or country estate in the neighborhood of th 
Bologna. Instead he produced a work on agriculture, Liber cultus tit 
ruris, or Liber ruralium commodorum, or simply De agricultura, which cor 
was completed by about 1305 and was to have an enormous future the 
influence. Not only does it depict the agricultural lore and practice sist 
of the thirteenth century, but it was so great a factor in the agricul- but 
tural revival of early modern times that Crescenzi has recently been Wor 
hailed as the father of modern agriculture. Between 1471 and 1602 oni 
the work appeared in some threescore Latin editions and was also was 
made available in Italian, French, Spanish, German, and Polish. 1306 
In the fine arts there seems to be no writing of equal importance the 
and influence from the thirteenth century, although it was the @ 147¢ 
great period of Gothic. The notebook of the architect, Villard de 0 
Honnecourt, with its drawings of animals from life and other @ or th 
sketches, is a precious relic from those times but does not seem to Man 
have been widely known then or in the following centuries. wide: 
We should naturally expect a considerable number of our thir- J Albe: 
teenth-century classics to be concerned with religious and ecclesi- @ the e 
astical matters, and such is the case. Everyone would of course @ the b 
include the theological Summa of Thomas Aquinas, the most es- § or to 
teemed and influential of all mediaeval theologians, and who still @ losop! 
has his followers. In connection with the church service and its § three 
symbolism the Rationale divinorum officiorum of William Durand § long-c 
may be ranked as a classic. Of the numerous collections of stories § at the 
of miracles and tales for preachers to use in their sermons, the § ever, ; 
Dialogus miraculorum of Caesar of Heisterbach and the still un- § of his 
published work of Stephen of Bourbon have attained considerable § ticity, 
celebrity. But more important than these was the Golden Legend § title of 
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of the Saints by Jacobus de Voragine, which became such a general 
favorite and whose influence in mediaeval art has been so well 
demonstrated by Emile Male. In order to satisfy the many modern 
admirers of Saint Francis of Assisi we should perhaps include in our 
list the Lives of him written by Thomas of Celano between 1229 and 
1247, or the Speculum Perfectionis of disputed date and authorship. 
A general work of reference and a sort of expositor’s Bible was 
the work which was often briefly referred to as Mammotrectus, only 
the word was very variously spelled by different scribes. A fuller 
title is Exposttiones vocabulorum super totam bibliam ad usum cleri- 
corum pauperum (Explanations of Words throughout the Bible for 
the Use of Poor Clerks). And yet certain Protestant historians per- 
sist in saying that the Bible was not studied before the Reformation, 
but only the Sentences of Peter Lombard. This first section of the 
work was followed by tractates concerning orthography, antiph- 
onies, responses, legends of the saints, and homilies. Mammotrectus 
was a John or Johannes Marchisinus, a Franciscan friar of about 
1300. His book was printed at least four times before the close of 
the fifteenth century; namely, at Mainz in 1470, at Frankfort in 
1476, and at Venice in 1479 and 1493. 

Of works written for that very large circulation, the poor scholars 
or the poor clerics or the poor practitioners of medicine, such as the 
Mammotrectus just mentioned and the Thesaurus Pauperum, another 
widespread example was the Philosophia Pauperum, ascribed to 
Albertus Magnus. It forms or pretends to form a brief epitome of 
the essence of his numerous longer works on natural philosophy, for 
the benefit of those numerous individuals who were too poor to buy, 
or too lazy to read them all. Of this popular introduction to phi- 
losophy there are five different families of manuscripts and twenty- 
three printed editions which likewise divide into five versions. Its 
long-continued influence is illustrated by the fact that it was taught 
at the University of Cracow as late as 1777. I should prefer, how- 
ever, to see Albertus Magnus represented in our list by some one 
of his detailed works in natural philosophy of undoubted authen- 
ticity, such as the De vegetabilibus et plantis which has won him the 
litle of the greatest botanist between Theophrastus and Cesalpini, 
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or the treatise on Minerals. Both these works were composed with- 
out the help of any treatise by Aristotle as a guide. 

A book of the first half of the thirteenth century that had a great 
currency as late as the Elizabethan Age was that of the Franciscan, 
Bartholomaeus Anglicus, or Bartholomew of England, On the Prop- 




































erties (or Natures) of Things (De proprietatibus rerum), from God, a 
angels, and demons through human beings, psychology, and health, b 
and starry heavens, down to terrestrial geography, matter, animals, fi 
stones, colors, savors, odors, and liquors. Both manuscripts and m 
incunabula editions of it are very numerous, and it had been al 
translated into French, English, Spanish, and Dutch during the B: 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Yet so fleeting is earthly fame (01 
that only the other day what is perhaps the leading newspaper in ab 
the United States, in stating that the oldest printed book in the col 
English language is alleged to be Trevisa’s fourteenth-century trans- an 
lation of the De proprietatibus rerum, went on to ascribe the Latin tex 
original to ‘‘ Bartholomew de Glanville, who wrote in the fourteenth ma 
century.” pon 

Nor may we omit the longer and more elaborate Speculum Maius the 
of Vincent of Beauvais, librarian to St Louis, king of France, and ( 
tutor of the French royal children. Indeed, if we wished to include wha 
a thirteenth-century treatise on pedagogy, we might include his aev: 
On the Education of the Royal Children. To return to his main work, cent 
this vastest of mediaeval encyclopedias subdivides into three pon- § Phil 
derous sections, the Mirror of Nature, Mirror of History, and Mirror @ Eur 
of Doctrine. All three appeared in incunabula editions soon after toru 
the invention of printing. The whole work was essentially a com- J pupi 
pilation and consists in large measure of direct quotations from J upon 
previous writers pieced together. Vast as it is, however, it by no offers 
means exhausts the previous literature and must not be taken as § Baco 
a mirror giving a complete reflection of the accumulated knowledge ment 
or stock of ideas of the thirteenth century. cessio 

Quite different in tone and method from the Speculum Matus was § attrib 
the Opus Maius of Roger Bacon, a work critical rather than cumu- § much 





lative, and concentrating its attention upon only certain aspects 
and departments of thirteenth-century learning. Furthermore, it is 
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written in a direct, personal style. Yet its interests are those of the 
culture of the time, whether its advocacy of experimental method 
and of the study of Greek and oriental languages, or its leanings 
towards alchemy and astrology. There is no good ground for be- 
lieving that Roger Bacon was persecuted for a knowledge far in 
advance of his age, or that he consigned it to a clumsy cipher. His 
book could not have been written at any other period and may 
fittingly be listed as a classic of the thirteenth century. In fact, we 
might further include one or two more specialized works by other 
authors devoted each to some one of the particular fields in which 
Bacon was interested. Thus in his favorite subject of Perspective 
(or Optics), Witelo, part Polish and part Thuringian by descent, 
about 1270 a.p. completed a work which may be said to have be- 
come the standard treatment of the subject for the Latin world 
and to have served for several succeeding centuries as an excellent 
text-book in the field of optical science. Or in the field of practical 
mathematics upon which Bacon laid stress we might note the De 
pondertbus of Jordanus Nemorarius, no inconsiderable landmark in 
the history of physics. 

Close to science in the thought of the time lay occult science and 
what we should regard as pseudo-science. The most popular medi- 
aeval work of this type was not composed during the thirteenth 
century but was translated then from the Arabic into Latin by 
Philip of Tripoli. Subsequently it was translated into almost every 
European language. This was the Secret of Secrets (Secretum Secre- 
torum) which purported to have been written by Aristotle for his 
pupil, Alexander the Great. The book embroiders its occult science 
upon the border of political science as well as of natural science, and 
offers counsel on kingship as well as on personal hygiene. Roger 
Bacon showed his taste for this sort of literature by writing a com- 
mentary upon it. A close second to the Secret of Secrets in the pro- 
cession of supposititious occult writings was the book of Secrets 
attributed to Albertus Magnus (Secreta Alberti). It was printed 
much more often than any one of Albert’s undisputedly genuine 
works and evidently appealed to a wider, if more credulous and less 
intellectual, audience. The treatise deals with the marvellous virtues 
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of herbs, stones, and animals. Although probably not by Albert, it 
was ascribed to him from an early date and had apparently taken 
form by the end of the thirteenth century. 

We must not forget the Ars Magna of Raymond Lull (1235-1315), 
although he devoted more than one treatise to its exposition. This 
Lullian art was a method of reasoning by use of assorted figures, 
colors, diagrams, letters, spaces, and the like. It continued to be 
taught in the Spanish peninsula and the island of Majorca long after 
Lull’s death. 

Which historian of the many who wrote during the thirteenth 
century in Latin or the vernaculars to select is not an easy task. 
Shall it be Matthew Paris, or the more popular and credulous His- 
toria Orientalis of Jacques de Vitry, or the gossip of Salimbene, or 
the chronicles of a Villehardouin and a Joinville, or such an official 
compilation as the Estoria de Espafia ordered by Alfonso the Wise 
of Castile, whose astronomical tables have been already mentioned? 
In the field of geography and travel it would seem that the volume 
of Ser Marco Polo must take precedence over all else. 

Our final selection will be a book in which amusement was com- 
bined with instruction, or rather, a game was taken as a pretext for 
moralizing. Chess, of course, was one of the favorite pastimes of the 
Middle Ages, and a very popular book, of which manuscript copies 
abound in European libraries, was the Ludus scaecorum (Game of Chess 
Moralized), composed by Jacobus de Cessolis about the year 1290. 

Such are some rambling suggestions for a list of thirteenth- 
century classics, or best-sellers, as you will. Many of them were 
textbooks or works of reference, but, unlike ours which change every 
few years, —or at least pretend to do so,— they remained in use 
and favor for centuries. How significant and valuable then they are 
in the history ot thought and culture! Shall we interpret their long 
continuance as something of a sign of intellectual stagnation? If 
so, the reproach will fall upon the centuries which followed and not 
upon that which, despite the already great accomplishments of the 
twelfth century, expressed itself in this impressive array of new or 
standard works. 


Cotumsi1aA UNIVERSITY. 











GREGORIAN CAPITALS FROM CLUNY 


By WALTER MUIR WHITEHILL, Jr. 


EPRESENTATIONS in sculpture of other arts are not un- 
common, but in general they are singularly inexpressive. 
A supreme exception to this unfortunate rule is found in the 
ambulatory capitals of Cluny which represent the eight modes of 
Gregorian music. These sculptures, according to documentary evi- 
dence, must have been executed between 1088. when work on the 
east end of the church was begun, and 1095, when the high altar was 
consecrated by Pope Urban II; this ascription is adequately con- 
firmed by the style.’ 

It is not surprising that the monks of Cluny, intimately con- 
nected as they were with the greatest glories of mediaeval art, should 
have been expert in the performance of Gregorian music. We are 
told in Gilon’s life of St Hugh of Cluny *? that Gunzo, who took the 
initiative in building the church and whose life was miraculously 
prolonged for seven years, from 1088 to 1095, the period of the con- 
struction of the choir and ambulatory, was psalmista precipuus. 
It is probably to this accomplished musician that we owe the idea 
of the capitals. 

The eight Gregorian modes, with their limited ranges, seem 
hopelessly restricted to the casual observer with current orchestral 
liberties as a standard, but if he will follow them through the litur- 
gical services of the Christian year he cannot but be amazed at their 
variety and expressiveness. There is a vast emotional gulf between 
the processional triumph of the Vezilla regis prodeunt and the abject 
misery of the Lamentations in Tenebrae. The modes are so far from 
monotonous similarity that we are not surprised to find the early 

1 See A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads (Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company, 1923), I, 77-108 for an extensive discussion of the date of the capitals. They 
are excellently reproduced by Victor Terret in La Sculpture Bourguignonne aux XII* et XII1® 
Siéeles, Cluny (Paris: Librairie de l’Art Catholique, 1914), planches XLIX-LII. 


* Victor Mortet, Recueil de Textes Relatifs a l' Histoire de l’ Architecture et la Condition des 
Architectes en France au Moyen Age (Paris: Picard, 1911), p. 272. 
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mediaeval musical theorists assigning definite characteristics and 
qualities to each of them. 

From Guido of Arezzo, who was born in 990, we have this well- 
known verse describing the quality of the modes: 


Omnibus est primus, sed et alter tristibus aptus; 
Tertius iratus, quartus dicitur fieri blandus; 
Quintum da laetis, sextum pietate probatis; 
Septimus est iuvenem, sed postremus sapientum.! 


The first is good for all moods, as the second is for grief, 
The third in anger rises, whilst the fourth brings sweet relief, 
The fifth is for the joyous, and the sixth the pious prize, 
The seventh suits the young man, but the last is for the wise. 


In another place? Guido sets forth the theory that the difference 
between the modes is as obvious as the difference between men of 
different races. 


Horum quidam troporum exercitati usu ita proprietates et discretas 
facies, ut ita dicam, extemplo ut audierint, recognoscunt, sicut peritus 
gentium coram positis multis habitus eorum intueri potest et dicere: hic 
Graecus est, ille Hispanus, hic Latinus et ille Teutonicus, iste vero Gallus: 
atque ita diversitas troporum diversitati mentium coaptatur, ut unus 
autenti deuteri fractis saltibus delectetur; alius plagae triti eligat volup- 
tatem; uni garrulitas tetrardi autenti magis placet; alter eiusdem plagae 
suavitatem probat; sic et de reliquis. 


Regino, Abbot of Priim (died 915), following the opinion of 
Boethius, tells us that less refined characters delight in the harsher 
modes, while peaceable and gentle folk prefer the sweeter.® 


Sciendum praeterea, quod mores hominum per musicam cognoscuntur. 
Lascivus quippe ac petulans animus lascivioribus delectatur modis, aut 
frequenter eos audiens emollitur atque effeminatur. E contra durior atque 
ferocior mens vel asperioribus incitatur. Neque enim fieri potest, ut mollia 
duris, dura mollibus adnectantur aut gaudeant, sed amorem delectationem- 
que similitudo morum, ut dictum est, conciliat. Nam quae asperiores sunt 
gentes, durioribus delectantur modis; quae vero mansuetae et pacificae, 
lenioribus. 
1 Quoted by Adam of Fulda, Musicae Pars Secunda, cap. xv, in Gerbert, Scriptores Eccle- 
siastici de Musica (1784, reprinted Graz, 1905), III, 356. 

2 De Disciplina Artis Musicae, cap. xiv, in Gerbert, op. cit., II, 14. 
3 De Harmonica Institutione, 6, in Gerbert, op. cit., 1, 235. 
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These extracts show that the attribution of characters to the 
modes was a common diversion among learned musicians and that 
Gunzo was following well-established precedent in personifying the 
modes. Although he followed precedent, his originality is not to be 
disparaged; for the capitals which he caused to be made show not 
only more permanence but greater delicacy of feeling than the verbal 
theorizings of his learned predecessors. I propose in this paper to 
add to a brief description of each capital a summary of the com- 
ments of the theorists on the mode and a musical example to show 
the appropriateness of the personification. 

The Dorian mode is represented by a young man holding a 
lute, seated in an aureole with the inscription HIc TONUS ORDITUR 
MODULAMINA MUSICA PRIMUS: ' Hermann Contractus, a composer of 
Reichenau (1013-1054) describes the mode as “‘gravem vel nobilem” 
and speaks of its important earnestness,’? while John Cotton, who 
is believed to have written in the late eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries, mentions its “‘morosa et curialis vagatio,” its serious, meas- 
ured, and distinguished course.* This mode was in great favour, 
and perhaps in too constant use to retain its great expressiveness, for 
we are told by Aegidius of Zamora that “primus tonus est mobilis et 
habilis, et ad omnes secundum affectus aptabilis.” 4 An example of 
this mode is the antiphon Virgo prudentissima from first vespers 
of the feast of the Assumption. 

The Hypodorian mode is represented by a dancing girl who holds 
in her right hand acymbal. This delicate figure, with its superb lines 
so characteristic of Cluny, is enclosed by an aureole inscribed 
SUBSEQUITUR PTONGUS NUMERO VEL LEGE SECUNDUS. Although the 
mode is represented by a dancing figure, there is little joyful exulta- 
tion either in the dance or the music. John Cotton * mentions the 

! This capital with the others from Cluny is described and reproduced by Pouzet in an 
article, “‘ Notes sur les Chapiteaux de l’Abbaye de Cluny” in Revue de l’ Art Chrétien, LXII, 
gy aime Musica, in Gerbert, op. cit., II, 148. 

3 De Musica, cap. xvi, in Gerbert, op. cit., Il, 251. 

* Ars Musica, cap. xiii, in Gerbert, op. cit., II, 387. Aegidius, according to Gerbert “ sub rege 
Alphonso X moderator Sancii filii eius, in altero dimidio sec. XIII vizit,” and, although his work 


is considerably later than the Cluny captals, his comments are frequently of interest. 
5 De Musica, cap. xvi, in Gerbert, op. cit., II, 251. 
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“rauca gravitas” of the second mode and in general it is said to have 
an earnestness which expresses itself in restless movement. How- 
ever, Hermann Contractus! describes it as “‘suavem.” The great 
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Antiphon to Magnificat, I Vespers 
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O antiphons of Advent are in this mode and the antiphons of the 
Office for the dead show a preference for it. It may be illustrated by 
O Sapientia, the antiphon to Magnificat for December 17. 


1 Opuscula Musica, in Gerbert, op. cit., II, 148. 
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The Phrygian mode is personified by a young man seated, playing 
upon a lyre. Unlike the other male figures, he is bearded. TERTIUS 
IMPINGIT CHRISTUMQUE RESURGERE FINGIT is inscribed on the 
aureole. The original dominant of the Phrygian mode was b, but 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries it was transferred to ¢ for 
purposes of euphony. It has been said that the substitution of 
c for b is the counterpart in music of the raising of the rounded arch 
to the pointed Gothic form.! From the tendency to wide intervals 
and leaps in the melodic progressions of this mode it was considered 
fiery and stormy. Hermann Contractus? calls it “incttatum vel 
saltantem,” while John Cotton ® tells us “alios severa et quasi indig- 
nans persultatio tertit tuvat.’’ Aegidius of Zamora ‘ writes, “‘et notan- 
dum quod tertius tonus est severus, incitabilis, in cursu suo fortiores 
habens saltus: per hune plures ad sanitatem excitantur. Unde Boetius 
dicit, quod Pythagoras quemdam adolescentulum per tertium tonum ad 
sanitatem excitavit: per secundum vero reddidit mitiorem.”” An ex- 
ample of the Phrygian mode is the Communion Justorum animae. 

The capital of the Hypophrygian mode has the inscription 
SUCCEDIT QUARTUS SIMULANS IN CARMINE PLANCTUS, which is more 
sorrowful than the mode or the figure that represents it. A young 
man, in a short garment of Burgundian drapery, carries on his right 
shoulder a bar to which are attached small tongueless bells. Another 
figure with the cymbalum is found in a capital of the small door on 
the right of the narthex at Vézelay, and in the choir of Autun a 
third musician appears who has two assistants engaged in striking 
the bells, but neither of these representations attains the delicacy 
and refinement of feeling of the Cluny capital. 

Martianus Capella in his De Nuptiis Mercuriae et Philologiae, which 
exercised such a profound influence on mediaeval iconography, re- 
presents music by the pagan Harmonia, who advances surrounded 
by a company of goddesses, poets, and musicians. The Graces, Or- 


1 Lhoumeau, Gregoriusblatt, (1908), p.'78 (quoted by D. Johner, A New School of Gregorian 
Music, 3d English ed., New York: Pustet, 1925, p. 216). 

2 Opuscula Musica, in Gerbert, op. cit., IT, 148. 

* De Musica, cap. xvi, in Gerbert, op. cit., II, 251. 

‘ Ars Musica, cap. xiii, in Gerbert, op. cit., Il, 387. 
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pheus, and Amphion, singing sweetly, surround her. This is, curi- 
ously enough, the only one of his personifications not found in the 
iconography of the thirteenth century: in its place we find the cold 
female figures striking little bells, which are, at best, but vulgar- 
izations of the Cluny conception. 

M. Male has pointed out ' that this was the only conception of 
music known at the time, and that in the Psalters of the thirteenth 
century, to indicate that King David was the greatest of musicians, 
it was necessary to represent him playing upon little bells.?, When 
we compare this poverty with the fertility of conception found at 
Cluny at the end of the eleventh century, we cannot help feeling 
that, however great the value of the theory of Darwinian evolution 
may be in science, it does not hold good in the history of sculpture. 
These Gothic figures, although infinitely better than the allegorical 
personages who sit in rigid stupidity or sprawl in inexpressive ease 
on modern public buildings, are as much poorer than their Roman- 
esque predecessors as they are superior to their successors. 

The genius of Gregorian music lies in the perfection of its melodic 
line, which is as unerring as the brush stroke of a great Chinese 
draughtsman. Romanesque sculptors, with their great mastery of 
line, were consequently better able to express the essence of the 
Gregorian modes than the Gothic workers with their greater use of 
modelling, the orchestral accompaniment of sculpture. 

Hermann Contractus* calls the Hypophrygian mode “modestum 
vel morosum,”’ while John Cotton ‘ speaks of its “‘adulatorius sonus.” 
Aegidius of Zamora °® tells us, “est autem quartus tonus blandus et 
garrulus, adulatoribus maxime conveniens.” The introit Resurrezi 
for Easter day is in this mode. 

1 Emile Male, L’ Art Religieux du ziii® Siécle en France (6th ed., Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1925), p. 85. 

2 As characteristic examples he cites: Paris, Bibliothéque Sainte-Généviéve 2689, fol. 
124, and 2690, fol. 99, both of the thirteenth century. 

3 Opuscula Musica, in Gerbert, op. cit., 11, 148. 


* De Musica, cap. xvi, in Gerbert, op. cit., IT, 251. 
5 Ars Musica, in Gerbert, op. cit., Il, 387. 
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Introit, Easter Day. 


The capital on which are represented the last four modes has 
suffered so seriously that it is impossible to obtain any satisfactory 
idea of the figures; the fragments are superb but tantalizing. The 
four inscriptions are carved on a horizontal band which goes about 
the middle of the capital. The figures stand behind this, against a 
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foliage background, and although the arrangement furnishes a varia- 
tion from the use of the aureole, it is not so effective. 

For the Lydian mode we have only the lower part of the musician’s 
body and the inscription OSTENDIT QUINTUS QUAM SIT QUISQUIS 
TUMET IMuS. John Cotton’ speaks of the “modesta quinti petulantia 
ac subitaneo ad finalem casu,” Hermann Contractus? calls the mode 
“voluptuosum,” and Aegidius of Zamora ® says, “‘et notandum, quod 
quintus tonus est modestus et delectabilis, tristes et anxios laetificans 
et dulcorans, lapsos et desperantes revocans.”” Many Graduals are as- 
signed to this mode; Specie tua from the common for the feast of a 
virgin is given as illustration. 

The musician of the Hypolydian mode, although headless, still 
plays upon his stringed instrument. His inscription is si cupis 
AFFECTUM PIETATIS RESPICE SEXTUM. Hermann Contractus ‘ con- 
siders the mode “‘lamentabilem” and John Cotton * refers to the 
“‘lacrymosa sexti voce.” Aegidius of Zamora ° tells us that this mode 
easily moves one to tears; “‘et noiandum, quod sextus tonus est pius 
et lacrymabilis, et conveniens illis, qui facile ad lacrymas provocantur’; 
and John of Muris,’ a theorist of the fourteenth century, indicates 
that they are tears of sweet joy rather than sadness: “‘alii voce 
sexta velutt quadam dulci amantum querimonia, vel sicut a cantu phi- 
lomelae moventur.” The low position and limited compass of the 
sixth mode tend to create the pious effect mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion. The introit Hodie scietis from the mass of the virgil of the Na- 
tivity is a characteristic example. 

The Mixolydian mode, with the inscription INSINUAT FLATUM 
CUM DONIS SEPTIMUS ALMUM, is represented by a badly damaged 
figure who is supposed to have held a trumpet, although no traces of 
it remain. With even more life in its movements than the third 
mode, it is called “garrulum” by Hermann Contractus.* Its rapid 

1 De Musica, cap. xvi, in Gerbert, op. cit., II, 251. 

2 Opuscula Musica, in Gerbert, op. cit., II, 148. 

3 Ars Musica, cap. xiii, in Gerbert, op. cit., II, 387. 
* Opuscula Musica, in Gerbert, op. cit., II, 148. 

5 De Musica, cap. xvi, in Gerbert, op. cit., IT, 251. 
& Ars Musica, cap. xiii, in Gerbert, op. cit., II, $87. 


7 Summa Musicae, cap. xxii, in Gerbert, op. cit., III, 235. 
8 Opuscula Musica, in Gerbert, op. cit., II, 148. 
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movements have caused it to be considered characteristic of youth. 
The introit Viri Galilaet for the feast of the Ascension is in the 
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So little remains of the musician representing the Hypomixoly- 
dian mode that we can form no conception of his appearance, but 
the inscription OCTAVUS SANCTOS OMNES DOCET ESSE BEATOS is 
preserved. The mode has a calmness and stateliness of movement 
that caused it to be described as “iocundum vel exultantem,”’! and 
is in full accord with the character assigned it in the inscription. 


1 Hermann Contractus, Opuscula Musica, in Gerbert, op. cit., II, 148. 
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The antiphon Beatus Laurentius from second vespers of the feast of 
that saint is a satisfactory example. 

The translation into stone of the eight-fold character of Grego- 
rian music which we have in these two Cluny ambulatory capitals 
far surpasses any other representations of the art of music. The 
Gothic sculptors, with diminished imagination, failed to carry on 
the tradition and the only similar works worthy of comparison are 
of Indian origin. Dr A. K. Coomaraswamy, in his Rajput Paint- 
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ing' reproduces and describes many sixteenth- and eighteenth- 
century paintings of the Indian musical modes, a number of which 
are in the Ross-Coomaraswamy collection in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. Expressive as many of the figures are, a whole scene is 
required for the representation of a mode, while the Cluny sculptor, 
with his greater genius, has fulfilled his intention with a single 


figure. 
1 Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916 (2 volumes). 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 





EUHEMERISM: A MEDIAEVAL INTERPRETATION 
OF CLASSICAL PAGANISM 


By JOHN DANIEL COOKE 


NTEREST in the subject of classical paganism was fostered in 
the minds of the people of the Middle Ages through the realiza- 
tion that while in most respects the ancient Greeks and Romans 
had been superior to themselves, they had been in error regarding 
their religious beliefs. An examination of the principal writings in 
Middle English, with considerable reading of literature other than 
English, discloses the fact that the people of the Middle Ages rarely 
regarded the so-called gods as mere figments of the imagination, but 
rather believed that they were or had been real beings, sometimes 
possessing actual power. Probably the most generally accepted inter- 
pretation was to regard them as only mortal men who had, through 
the respect of their descendants, become falsely worshipped as gods. 
This interpretation, known as euhemerism, explains only the origin 
of the gods. To explain how mortal men could continue to be thus 
worshipped, it was thought: (1) that mankind had been deceived by 
poets and myth-makers who had fabricated the stories of their deif- 
cation and potency; or (2) that the so-called gods had come to pos- 
sess or exert actual power (a) through the intervention of demons 
and satanic influence, or (6) through the identity or alignment of the 
pagan gods with the planets of the same name which, at least in the 
later Middle Ages, were thought to possess actual power. Each of 
these supplementary interpretations may appear independently as 
an explanation of classical paganism. The purpose of the present 
study is to trace only the development of euhemerism.! 

1 The importance of euhemerism as a mediaeval explanation of classical paganism is 
attested by the number of passages here collected that support this theory. Little interest 
has been expressed in the subject heretofore. Since its influence, as an atheistic interpretation 
of the gods, was not great among the ancients themselves, writers on Greek and Romat 
religion are relieved of the necessity of doing more than mention it. Cf. W. Warde Fowler, 
Roman Ideas of Deity (London: Macmillan, 1914), p. 100. Its influence upon ancient thought 


is treated briefly by A. B. Drachmann in Atheism in Pagan Antiquity (London: Gyldendal, 
1922). Tatlock, ‘The Epilog of Chaucer’s Troilus,” Modern Philology, XVIII (1921), 12 
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Euhemerism derives its name from Euhemerus, a Messinian, who 
about 300 B.c. described the traditional gods and goddesses as ordi- 
nary men and women who had engaged in usual pursuits and who, 
after dying normal deaths, had been buried in places that he was 
able to point out. Ennius? translated his work into Latin, but both 
original and translation are lost except for quotations, for the most 
part in Lactantius. Classical writers, notably Cicero * and Plutarch,’ 
referred to the euhemeristic interpretation, but denied and con- 
demned it as impious and absurd. 

Quite different is the attitude taken toward euhemerism by the 
early fathers. Hostile to the pagan religion, they seize eagerly upon 
the euhemeristic interpretation and direct it against their pagan 
antagonists. Why will the pagans worship gods who were only men? 
In order to realize the full significance of the patristic interpretation, 
account must be taken of three additional contributing factors or 
modes of interpretation: (1) the explanation of the origin of idolatry 
as presented in the Book of Wisdom; (2) the ascription of human sin 
and frailty to the gods, especially by the poets; (3) and the orthodox 
pagan interpretation of the deification of such gods as Hercules, 
Castor and Pollux, and Romulus. 

As an Hebraic background for their euhemeristic interpretation, 
the fathers were familiar with a passage in the Book of Wisdom * 
which explained some ways in which idolatry originated. Idolatry 
was instituted either: (1) when a grief-stricken father caused a statue 
to be made of a child which had been snatched away by death, and 
then compelled his household to worship the image; or (2) when a 
113-147, and Osgood, Classical Mythology in Milton (New York, 1900), p. xlvii, mention the 
theory as a common mediaeval and sixteenth—seventeenth century interpretation of classical 
paganism. For the interpretation that Euhemerus was really satirizing the pretensions of 
Alexander the Great, cf. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte (Munich, 
1906), p. 1515. 

1 Q. Ennius, Carminum Reliquiae, ed. L. Miiller; St Petersburg: C. Ricker, 1884. 

* De Natura Deorum, ed. C. F. W. Miiller (Teubner, 1910), i, 42. Cicero rejects the euhe- 
meristic interpretation but subscribes, at least tentatively, to the orthodox pagan belief in 
the deification of such heroes as Hercules, Castor and Pollux, Aesculapius, Liber, and Romu- 
lus, “who were exalted to heaven by fame and universal consent because they were distin- 
guished by their excellent benefits to the public” (Ibid., ii, 24). 


* De Iside et Osiride, Cap. 28, in Scripta Moralia, ed. F. Diibner (Paris, 1885), p. 440. 
§ Liber Saptentiae, xiv, 15-21. 
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people set up a likeness of their absent king and by degrees began 
to worship the statue with religious rites. Echoes of the passage are 
to be found in many of the fathers; the first definite reference to it 
seems to be in the Speculum Morale (iii, 3, 27), formerly attributed 
to Vincent of Beauvais. 

Considerable influence toward a euhemeristic interpretation was 
exerted upon the fathers by the stories which the pagan poets had 
feigned of the human frailty and sinfulness of the gods.'- Making 
use of these traditional representations, the fathers were able to 
make more vivid delineations of the gods conceived of as mere men. 
Justin Martyr (103-167), in his Oratio ad Graecos and Cohortatio ad 
Graecos,’ objects to the pagan gods because of their sinfulness which 
he describes in glowing colors, but does not clearly subscribe to the 
theory that they had been only men. It is impossible to say exactly 
what his conception of them was; it is important to remember that 
in the second century the question with the churchmen was not so 
much whether a thing was true or false as whether it was good or 
bad. 

Finally, in the orthodox pagan belief that certain of the gods, 
such as Hercules, Castor and Pollux, and Aesculapius were deified 
men, the fathers found material which by a slight alteration they 
were able to turn to account. They gladly accepted the pagan belief 
that these gods had been originally only men; but, whereas the pagans 
were wont to say that they had been transformed into real deities, 
the fathers said that they had simply remained men — dead men— 
and that the worship had been falsely bestowed upon them. Very 


1 Xenophanes of Colophon, Plato, and others of the pagans had, of course, long objected 
to the traditional accounts of the lust and crimes attributed to the gods by the ancient poets. 
Franz Cumont, in Les Religions Orientales dans le Paganisme Romain (Paris, 1906), pp. 244, 
245, believes that the fathers failed to realize, or acknowledge, the process of evolution by 
which the worn-out and dead elements of the old religion had been cast aside and supplanted 
by new stock from foreign sources. Thus Augustine sneers jestingly at the number of Italian 
gods who preside over the most insignificant acts of existence. It was easier, Cumont con- 
cludes, to reproduce the objections of the Epicureans and Sceptics against beliefs that had 
been abolished than to study, for their criticism, the faults of an organism still functioning. 
The Christian polemic was hardly fair, “‘Lorsqu’elle insiste avec complaisance sur ]’immor- 
alité des légendes sacrées, elle ne laisse pas soupgonner que les dieux et les héros de la mytho- 
logie n’avaient plus qu’une existence purement littéraire.” 

2 Pat. Graeca VI, cols. 231 ff. and 274 ff., respectively. 
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soon they applied the theory not only to the gods whom the ancients 
had regarded as deified men, but to all of the pagan gods. Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, Minucius Felix, and Lactantius find an 
approach through this belief to their theory that all of the pagan 
gods had been only men who were later regarded as gods. Writers 
later than these seldom distinguished between the two classes — all 
had formerly been men. 

Clement of Alexandria (115-217), after rehearsing the wicked 
deeds of the gods and noting that Hercules and Castor and Pollux 
were only men, says that the objects of the pagans’ worship were 
only men who in due time died and came to be worshipped through 
myth and the passage of time—the earliest occurrence I have found 
of the statement that “the gods whom you (the pagans) worship 
were one time men”’: 


ol mpooKkuvovpevor Tap’ div 
a&vOpwirot yevouevoi mote . . .! 


This statement is quoted again and again by later writers. Continu- 
ing, Clement says that it is in this way that the dead of antiquity, 
being revered through the long prevalence of delusion respecting 
them, are regarded as gods by posterity. In illustration he refers to 
the fables of the poets, and cites Euhemerus as a man of clearer 
insight than the rest. 

Tertullian (145-220), after directing attention to the Roman 
heroes who are regarded as gods, asserts that according to the ancient 
historians all the pagan gods were originally only human beings, 
in many cases, of questionable character.? He challenges the pagans 
to find in their ancient writers, such as Diodorus Siculus, Thallus, 
Cassius, Severus, Cornelius Nepos, or anyone else, statements 
to the contrary. To prove the absurdity of the argument that the 
gods were really deified after death, he calls attention to the fact that 
the things over which the gods have command had existed from the 
very first; consequently the gods were not creators, but simply the 


1 Cohortatio ad Gentes (Pat. Graeca VIII, col. 152), iv, 55. 
2 Ad Nationes (Pat. Lat. I, cols. 603-608) ii, 13-17, and Apologeticus Adv. Gentes (Pat. 
Lat. I, cols. 327-339), X-XII. 
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discoverers of these things; therefore, there is no reason to deify the 
discoverers of some things without deifying the discoverers of all 
things. Or, if it is considered that deification is a sort of reward of 
merit, why not deify Socrates for his wisdom, Aristides for justice, 
Themistocles for his warlike genius, Alexander for his sublimity of 
soul, Polycrates for his good fortune, Croesus for his wealth, and 
Demosthenes for his eloquence? After comparing these notable 
Greeks with Romans of similar merit, Tertullian points out that the 
supreme god was too much in a hurry to choose his associates; he 
should have waited longer in order to get the best. Tertullian finally 
closes by saying that he “sees only the names of dead men of ancient 
times; hears fabulous stories; recognizes sacred rites founded on 
mere myths.” 

Toward the formulation of the patristic interpretation, Minucius 
Felix (flor. ca. 210)! contributes little; yet he utilizes the arguments 
of his predecessors. Eusebius (260-340) explains the human origin 
of the Babylonian god Baal; in his account of the Assyrians in his 
Chronicle* he quotes from a number of writers; one chapter is based 
upon the history of Castor, who says that Belus was the first king 
of the Assyrians, that he lived at the time of the war between the 
Giants and Titans, and that after his death he was regarded as a 
god. The story illustrates the second way in which, according to the 
Book of Wisdom, idolatry might originate, and was frequently used 
by writers on classical mythology. 

The father who most convincingly presents the case for euhemerism 
is Lactantius (260-330) in his Diuinae Institutiones.* He quotes what 
Euhemerus had to say about the origin and mortal relationships of 
the gods. Appreciating more fully than had the other fathers the 
passage in the Book of Wisdom, he explains how, in a primitive 
society, the people were led to exalt the king and his whole family, 
either on account of his excellence, or in flattery, or because of the 
benefits by which they became civilized. After the decease of their 
king, they formed images so that they might derive consolation 


1 Octavius (Pat. Lat. III, cols. 299-305), xx, 67 ff. 
2 Chronicon (Pat. Graeca XIX, cols. 132, 133), i, 13. 
3 Diuinae Institutiones (Pat. Lat. V1, col. 190 ff.), i, 14 ff. 
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from the likeness; then continuing further, through love of his merits, 
they worshipped the memory of the dead so that they might seem 
to show their gratitude and might attract succeeding kings to the 
desire of ruling well. 

Lactantius thereupon finds in Cicero evidence, not only that he 
had regarded some of the gods as deified men,'— those usually so 
regarded by the pagans,— but that, in his Tusculani Disputationes,? 
he implies that all of the gods had been translated from earth to 
heaven. Noting that heaven was almost filled with the human race, 
Cicero says that if one should attempt to examine the ancient ac- 
counts, he would find that even the gods of the higher class had 
gone from us into heaven. Continuing, he asks that Atticus recall 
whose sepulchres are pointed out in Greece; remember, since he has 
been initiated, what things were transmitted in the mysteries; then 
will he understand, what Cicero was afraid to confess openly, that 
even Apollo, Jove, Neptune, Vulcan, Mars, and Mercury were only 
deified men. Lactantius, of course, refuses to conceive of them as 
truly deified; they had been only euhemerized. To be more concrete, 
Lactantius names the men who are worshipped as gods in various 
places because of being the founders of those nations, or distinguished 
in some way. The Egyptians worship Isis; the Moors, Juba; the 
Macedonians, Cabirus; the Carthaginians, Uranus; the Latins, 
Faunus; the Sabines, Sancus; the Romans, Quirinus. Similarly 
Athens worships Minerva; Samos, Juno; Paphos, Venus; Lemnos, 
Vulcan; Naxos, Liber; and Delphos, Apollo. In presenting this list 
of divinities, Lactantius has drawn from a number of sources which 
the editor of the Migne edition has identified as far as possible. The 
more common are Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Livy, Varro, Plutarch, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Tertullian, and Minucius Felix. 

After the masterful treatises of Tertullian, Minucius Felix, and 
Lactantius, little remained for Augustine and others to develop in 
the doctrine of euhemerism. Augustine subscribes to the theory, 
however, both in his Epistolae and in De Ciuitate Der.’ In the latter, 


1 De Natura Deorum, i, 42; cf. also De Legibus, ii, 8. e 

? Tusculani Disputationes, i, 12, 13. 

® Epistola xvii, ad Maximum Madaurensem (Pat. Lat. XXXIII, cols. 83 ff.); De Ciuitate 
Dei (Pat. Lat. XL1), vii, 18, and viii, 26 ff. 
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after discussing Varro’s interpretation of the gods, he recalls that 
Varro had himself said that his opinions were ambiguous, and sug- 
gests that a far more creditable explanation is that the gods had been 
men, to each of whom sacred rites were instituted according to his 
genius, manners, actions, and circumstances. For illustration, Au- 
gustine mentions in the same chapter Aesculapius and Mercury, 
For the most part his authority was Cicero, since what he says does 
not recall any of the earlier Christian apologists and in two places 
he makes use, in passing, of Cicero’s authority regarding the gods 
who were said to be deified and whom Augustine interpreted as 
simply euhemerized. Fulgentius, in his Mythologiae,' presents an 
illustration of the first way that idolatry might originate according 
to the Book of Wisdom, but does not refer to the passage. Syrophanes 
in sorrow over the death of his son, causes a likeness of him to be 
made and set up in the market place. The subjects of the king, in 
order to please him, fall into the error of worshipping the statue. 
Isidore of Seville (575-638) summarizes and expresses in succinct 
form what has been developed by his predecessors. He begins with 
the assertion: Quos pagani deos asserunt, homines olim fuisse pro- 
duntur,? which recalls the statement of Clement of Alexandria dis- 
cussed above (p. 399). He explains how people had been led to 
regard as gods the founders and kings of their cities, and in illustra- 
tion gives a list of men thus worshipped. Others of the so-called 
gods had been men who had become revered as the discoverers or 
inventors of an art—as Aesculapius of medicine—or for their pro- 
fessions or duties: ab actibus autem, ut Mercurius quod mercibus 
praeest.? After naming Prometheus as the first to make statues of 
any kind, Isidore refers to Bel, the Babylonian idol, and tells us 
that Belus was the father of Ninus and the first king of the 
Assyrians. He apparently regards Bel as the first statue to be 





1 Mitologiae, in Opera, ed. Rudolf Helm (Leipzig: Teubner, 1898), i, 1. 

2 Etymologiae (Pat. Lat. LXXXII, col. 375), viii, 11. 

8 Isidore probably had in mind a statement in the Commentary of Servius to Virgil's 
Aeneid (IV, 638): 

Et sciendum, Stoicos dicere unum esse deum, cui nomina variantur pro actibus et 
officiis . . . Ab actibus autem vocantur; ut Iuppiter, iuvans pater; Mercurius, quod mercibus 
praeest; Liber pater, a libertate (Commentarii in Virgilium Seruiani, ed. H. A. Lion, Got- 
tingen, 1826, p. 307). 
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worshipped, and probably derived his information from Eusebius 
(see p. 400). In closing his discussion, Isidore presents descriptions 
of some of the pagan gods, Oriental as well as Greek and Roman — 
all conceived as having been originally men and women. 

After the beginning of the seventh century, with the decline of 
interest in the ancient world, fewer writers discuss the subject of 
classical paganism. Of the Mediaeval Latin and Middle-English au- 
thors who subscribe to euhemerism, many are indebted to Isidore for 
their information. Those not indebted to him show the influence of 
various other writers, or simply make casual use of the interpretation. 
In order to indicate more clearly how the interpretation, developed by 
the fathers and transmitted through Isidore, maintained an active 
existence down to the close of the Middle-English period, I shall first 
treat the works of authors indebted chiefly to Isidore. 

In the treatment of Isidore there are three statements of import- 
ance to the future development of euhemerism: (1) the general ex- 
planation of how it happened that notable men had come to be wor- 
shipped as gods by the pagans, with a list of those so honored in 
various places; (2) a brief statement regarding the origin of the idol 
Baal or Bel; and (3) the description of the principal pagan gods con- 
ceived of as mortals. Since not all writers make use of all three parts, 
and since two of them undergo further development, I shall treat the 
influence of each separately, taking them up in inverse order. 

The authors who follow Isidore in his descriptions of the gods are 
John of Damascus (I assume that he is the author of the Vita Bar- 
laam et Josaphat), Vincent of Beauvais, Guido delle Colonne, the 
author of Gest Hystoriale, Gower, and Lydgate. John of Damascus, 
in the eighth-century Vita Barlaam et Josaphat,' shows the influence 
of Isidore in his selection of Greek gods as well as in the descriptions 
of them. He has gleaned additional information from Ovid and else- 
where. Vincent of Beauvais,? about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and John Gower * (1390-1393) are indebted to both Isidore 
and John of Damascus. Guido ‘ (1287) and, through him, the author 


1 Pat. Lat. LXXIII, cols. 306 ff., xxvii. 

2 Speculum Historiale (Strassburg, 1473), xvi, 34. 

® Confessio Amantis, v, 835-1452. 

* Historia Destructionis Troiae (Louvain, 1460), h 5 ff. 
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of the Gest Hystoriale’ (ca. 1350-1400) and Lydgate? (1412-1420), 
derive much of their material from Isidore. William Caxton, in his 
translation (1471) of Raoul Lefévre’s Recueil des Histoires de Troye, 
follows Guido’s Historia in the third book of the Recuyell which 
treats of the fall of Troy proper. At the point corresponding to the 
_ digression in the Historia — the digression which deals at length 
with classical paganism — Caxton pauses to observe that here the 
author (Guido) declares from whence the worship of false gods had 
come.’ He does not, however, give the descriptions of the pagan 
gods, probably because in the first two books he had presented the 
mythological history of the gods conceived of as men and women. 
In the beginning of the first book, Uranus and Vesta (Vesca) are 
revealed to us as living happily and prosperously together, sur- 
rounded by their four children, Titan, Saturn, Sibele, and Ceres. 
Throughout the first and second books Caxton continues his ac- 
count as a family history of ordinary mortals. 

Regarding the origin of the Babylonian idol Baal or Bel, Isidore 
said that Belus was the father of Ninus and the first king of the 
Assyrians. Peter Comestor (ca. 1170), recalling the second expla- 
nation of the origin of idolatry according to the Book of Wisdom 
(see p. 397 above), fashioned the story of the beginning of idolatry 
that was generally followed by his successors: 





Mortuo Belo, Ninus in solatium doloris, imaginem patris sibi fecit, cui 
tantam exhibebat reuerentiam, ut quibuslibet reis qui ad eam confugissent 
parceret. Proinde homines de regno eius divinos honores imagini eius 
coeperunt impendere; huius exemplo plurimi claris suis mortuis imagines 
dedicarunt, et sicut ab idolo Beli caetera traxerunt originem, sic ab eius 
nomine generale nomen idolorum traxerunt. 4 


Among those who utilized Peter Comestor’s explanation were 
Godfrey of Viterbo, Vincent of Beauvais, Guido delle Colonne, 
Higden, the authors of Cursor Mundi and Gest Hystoriale, Trevisa, 


1 Gest Hystoriale of the Destruction of Troy, ed. D. Donaldson and G. A. Panton (E.E.TS., 
OS., 39, 56), vv. 4360 ff. 2 Troy Book (E.E.T.S., E.S., 97, 103, 106), ii, 5557 ff. 
3 The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troy, ed. H. Oskar Sommer (London: Nutt, 1894), 


II, 549. 
4 Historia Scholastica (Pat. Lat. CXCVIII, 1090), “ Liber Genesis,” x]. 
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Gower, Lydgate, Caxton, and Lyndesay. Of these Vincent,! Guido,’ 
Higden ° (first half of fourteenth century), and Lyndesay ‘ (ca. 1552) 
do little more than translate without further elaboration the account 
in the Historia Scholastica. 'Trevisa *® (1387) translates into English 
the passage in the Polychronicon, and the author of the Gest Hys- 
toriale,® Lydgate,’ and Caxton* (through Lefévre), the passage in His- 
toria Destructionis Troiae. Godfrey of Viterbo (1185) and Gower 
present additional examples of idolatry. Godfrey follows the Belus- 
Ninus case with that of Apis and Serapis: 


His temporibus apud Egyptios constructum est idolum magnum in 
honorem Apis, regis Argiuorum; quidum tamen dicunt in honorem Ioseph, 
qui liberauit eos a fame; quod idolum Serapis uocabatur, quasi idolum 
Apis.® 


This is another illustration of the second way that idolatry might 
originate according to the Book of Wisdom (p. 398 above). Gower '° 
assigns to Ninus and Serapis the second and third instances of 
idolatry; with Fulgentius (see p. 402 above) he thinks that Syro- 
phanes was responsible for the first case. The author of Cursor 
Mundi" (ca. 1300-1325) follows the Historia Scholastica account ex- 
cept that he substitutes Nimrod for Ninus; he may have learned to 
think of Ninus as of the lineage of Nimrod, and since he was more 
familiar with the word Nimrod because of its occurrence in the 
Bible, used it here; or it is possible that he had in mind the fact 


1 Speculum Historiale, ed. cit., 11, 102. 
2 Historia Destructionis Troiae, ed. cit., h 5 ff. 
3 Polychronicon, with English translation of John Trevisa, ed. Churchill Babington 
(London, 1869), IT, 278. 
* Secund Buke of the Monarche, in Works (E.E.T.S., Orig.S., 11, 19, 35, 37, 47), pp. 59 ff. 
particularly vv. 1953 ff. 
5 Polychronicon, ed. cit., I, 279. 
6 Gest Hystoriale, ed. cit., vv. 43382 ff. 
7 Troy Book, ed. cit., vv. 5522 ff. 
8 Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, ed. cit., II, 550. 
® Pantheon, iv. I quote from G. C. Macaulay’s note to Confessio Amantis, v, 1559. 
Godfrey may have gleaned the details from Tertullian and Augustine or Isidore. Tertullian 
(Ad Nationes, ii, 8) identifies Apis with Joseph; Augustine (De Civitate Dei, xvii, 7) and 
Isidore (Etymologiae, viii, 85) tell of the false worship of Isis. 
0 Confessio Amantis, v, 1525 ff. 
"1 Cursor Mundi (E.E.TS., O.S., 57, 99, 101), vv. 2289-2301, 
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that earlier in the Historia Scholastica! Nimrod, by compelling 
men to worship fire, had been the first to instigate false worship of 
any kind. 

Isidore’s explanation of how it happened that notable men had 
been regarded as gods by the pagans, with the list of those so 
honored in various places, was used by Vincent of Beauvais, Guido 
delle Colonne, Higden and Trevisa, the author of Gest Hystoriale, 
Lydgate, and Caxton. The earlier writers ? for the most part keep 
close to Isidore’s treatment; Higden and Trevisa, however, do not 
include the list of men worshipped in various places. Lydgate? 
elaborates and expands his material somewhat in order to make his 
narrative more interesting. To illustrate: the previous writers had 
inserted the list of gods worshipped in various places, as presented 
by Isidore (p. 402), with little elaboration and with only minor 
changes in the personnel. Lydgate, after the statement that the 
Egyptians worship Isis, pauses to explain that Isis was a king’s 
daughter: 


pat tau3t hem first hir lond to ere and sowe, 
And also lettris for to rede and knowe, 

And in lettrure to sette her besynes — 

For which ping pei calle hir a goddes.* 


He treats other names in similar fashion. In the Assembly of Gods, 
Lydgate again makes use of Isidore’s explanation of how men had 
come to be worshipped. After enumerating various ways to account 
for the worship of the pagan gods, he explains that in ancient times 
the people were so rude: 


That what maner creature, man or woman, 
Cowde any nouelté contryue and conclude 
For the comon wele, all the multitude 
Of the comon peple a god shuld hym call, 
Or a goddesse, aftyr hit was fall.® 
1 Genesis, xxxvii. 
2 Vincent: Speculum Historiale, ed. cit., ii, 102. Guido: Historia Destructionis Troiae, 
ed. cit., h 5 ff. Higden and Trevisa, Polychronicon, ed. cit., pp. 280-281. Gest Hystoriale, 


ed. cit., vv. 4373 ff. 3 Troy Book, vv. 5620 ff. 
4 Ibid., vv. 5627 ff. There is a similar description of Isis in the Fall of Princes (E.E.TS., 


E.S., 121), vv. 1709-1715. 
5 Assembly of Gods (E.E.T.S., E.S., 69), vv. 1704-1708. 
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In illustration, he tells of how Ceres, Isis, Pan, Pluto, and Fortune 
thus came to be worshipped. 

As noted above, Caxton, in the Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, 
follows his source (Lefévre’s Recueil), in giving two books of mytho- 
logical history before beginning the story proper of the fall of Troy. 
In the course of this history, he explains that Uranus had been 
the “first begynner of be fals paynems goddes” and makes use of 
Isidore’s explanation of how men had come to be worshipped: 


In thys tyme hyt was so that whatsomeuer man practyqued or fond 
ony thynges prouffytable for the comyn wele he was recomanded solempnly 
and called and named a god after theyr folyssh and derke custome.' 


Caxton does not allude to Isidore by name. In Book iii, Caxton 
pauses to note the place of Guido’s digression to treat of paganism, 
but, after giving the story of Ninus as noted in a previous section, 
he dispenses with the explanation and list of euhemerized gods as well 
as with the description of the gods (see p. 402). Of the writers who 
are indebted to any part of Isidore’s treatment, it will be noted that 
Vincent of Beauvais, Guido delle Colonne, and, through Guido, the 
author of Gest Hystoriale, Lydgate, and, with modifications, Caxton 
make use of the whole section. 

While the majority of Mediaeval Latin and Middle-English 
authors are indebted to Isidore for their euhemeristic interpretations 
of the pagan gods, some refer to other sources or make use of the 
interpretation without reference to a particular authority. Since no 
clearly marked line of tradition is apparent in their treatments, 
the cases are conveniently presented briefly in chronological order. 

Of the Mediaeval Latin writers, Roger Bacon, about 1267, com- 
pleted his Opus Maius. Supported by quotations and references 
from Augustine, Clement of Alexandria, Isidore, Eusebius, Jerome, 
Solinus, and Josephus, he explains the human origin of Io (Isis), 
Minerva, Prometheus, Atlas, Mercury, Aesculapius, and Apollo.’ 
Dante probably believed that the pagan gods were to be associated 
in some way with the planets of the same name.’ One passage, how- 


1 Ed. cit., I, 10. 
2 Opus Maius, ed. J. H. Bridges (Oxford, 1897), I, Pars Secunda, pp. 46, 47. 
* Cf. Convivio, ii, 4 (old numbering 5), and Paradiso, iv, 61-63. 
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ever, gives slight evidence that he may have subscribed, in part, to 
the euhemeristic interpretation.. When Dante comes upon Ephi- 
altes in hell, Virgil explains that he is being punished for having 
fought, with the other giants, against supreme Jove. Dante’s sym- 
pathy is clearly with the gods; he does not mention them as demons; 
since he conceives of them in anthropomorphic form and certainly 
does not accept them as real divinities, he must conceive of them as 
men. The author of Speculum Morale® (ca, 1310-1325) explains that 
man was responsible for the beginning of idolatry when he made 
images of his friends and fell into the worship of them. He refers to, 
and quotes, the explanation of the beginning of idolatry given in 
the Book of Wisdom (see p. 397 above). 

An occasional assumption of euhemerism is to be found in a 
Middle-English romance of Alexander, Kyng Alisaunder,* composed 
probably before 1330, and translated for the most part from 
Eustache’s Roman de Toute Chevalerie (ca. 1250). At one time the 
author refers to Tyre and Sidon as the realm of Apollo: 


Passith by Tire and by Cidoyne, 
There woned sumwhile kyng Appolyn.‘ 


Apparently Apollo is conceived of as a mortal king; and Tyre and 
Sidon may be referred to as his seat, since Phoenicia was the seat 
of the Assyrian sun-god Baal. Later the author refers to Jupiter 
and Apollo as the cousins of Darius: 


Darie, the kyng of alle kynges, 
The godis that hath to ederlyng; 
For his neyce, Syble; cosynes 

Is Jubiter, and Appolyas.® 


The passage may present further evidence of the euhemeristic inter- 
pretation; on the other hand, it seems more likely that it is simply 


1 Inf., xxxi, 91 ff. 

2 Speculum Morale (Strassburg, 1476), iii, 3, 27. 

3 Kyng Alisaunder, in Metrical Romances of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Centuries, ed. Henry Weber (Edinburgh, 1810). 

4 Ibid., vv. 1320, 1821. The Roman is still unpublished. The passage does not occur in 
the other Middle-English Alexander romances. 

5 Ibid., vv. 1710 ff. 
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a case of the hyperbolical exaltation of a king to the position of 
a god. 

Two other Middle-English authors make general use of the in- 
terpretation. We have found that Lydgate, through Guido, was 
indebted to Isidore for euhemerism in the Troy Book and elsewhere. 
In one of his minor poems he again makes use of the interpretation 
when he mentions “Pallas Mynerva” as a woman with other cele- 
brated women such as Penelope, Medea, Helen, Griselda, and Mary. 
She is noted for her skill in eloquence: 


Gresylde whylome hade gret pacyence, 
As hit was preved fer up in Italye, 
Pallas Mynerva haden eloquence . . .! 


In treating the Arthurian material, there was very little occasion or 
opportunity to introduce references to classical paganism. In the 
prose Merlin, composed 1450-1460, the author, in telling of the 
sword that King Rion carried, treats of Hercules and Vulcan as 
though they were merely men and historical characters. Hercules is 
an adventurer, an ancestor of King Rion, and Vulcan is a blacksmith 
of reputation: 


ffor, as the book seith, it was some tyme Hercules that ledde Iason 
in to the Ile of Colchos . . . and with that swerde dide Hercules sle many 
a geaunte ... and the booke seith that Vulcan i-forged that swerde in the 
tyme of Adrastus, the kyng of Greece,? 


The passage is only a translation from the Roman de Merlin,’ the 
author’s source. 

It is worthy of note that Chaucer nowhere subscribes to the 
euhemeristic interpretation.‘ 


1 Minor Poems (E.E.T.S., E.S., 107), “A Valentine to Her that Exceedeth All,” stanza 
10, p. 307. 

? Prose Merlin (E.E.TS., O.S., 10, 21, 36, 112), xx, p. 339. 

® Lestoire de Merlin, Vol. Il of The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, edited by 
H. Oskar Sommer, p. 230. 

* A curious mingling of classical and Celtic lore occurs in the Orpheus and Eurydice of the 
Middle-Scots poet Henryson (The Poems of Robert Henryson, ed. G. Gregory Smith, Edin- 
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burgh, 1908, vv. 100 ff., p. $8). As Eurydice was fleeing from Arystyus she stepped upon a 
serpent, fell into a deadly swoon, and was carried off by the “goddes Infernall.” Orpheus 
heard the commotion made by her attendant, who told him what had happened: 

Allace! Erudices, your quene, 

Is with <the> fary tane before myne ene. 
Since Orpheus was so inflamed with wrath that he was unable to understand her, she repeats: 

Scho trampit on a serpent wennomouss 

And fell in swoun, with pat pe quene of fary 

Claucht hir wp sone, and furth with hir can cary. 
This is as far as the mingling of classical and fairy folk is carried. The passage reminds one 
of the line in the Merchant's Tale where Pluto is spoken of as “‘the king of fayérye” (C. T., 
E 2227). 
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THE SPECULUM PRINCIPUM IN EARLY 
IRISH LITERATURE 


ROLAND MITCHELL SMITH 


ERHAPS no primitive people have taken so much pleasure in 

proverbs and sententious sayings as have those who inhabited 
ancient Ireland; certainly no people have delighted in them more. 
Early Irish literature abounds in maxims and proverbial phrases; 
indeed, so few of the popular tales and romances are without them, 
that one suspects that the early writers recognized in them one of the 
ingredients for a successful narrative.' Not infrequently an author 
is observed to go out of his way to introduce an adage, just as certain 
modern editors will enter enthusiastically into lengthy disquisitions 
upon proverbial passages.” But proverbs are not confined in Irish 
literature to random quotations; whole collections of them, one 
branch of which is the subject of this study, are to be found in fairly 
old manuscripts. 

The interest in proverbial wisdom among the Irish is further 
attested by the popularity of such works as the Immacallam in 
Dé Thuarad (‘The Dialogue of the Two Sages),’ with its figurative 
and often obscure language, of which as many as thirteen manuscript 
copies still exist. Many of the collections of proverbs, like those in 
Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy and the Gaelic Journal, vols. [V-VIII, 
XIV, XV, are in modern Irish, but bear distinct traces of a greater 
antiquity.‘ 

One considerable subdivision of Irish sententious literature is to 
be found in the instructions to princes given by their tutors or ad- 
visers, often by their fathers, whom they are about to succeed. Of 

1 The importance attached to proverbs is evidenced by their presence in such widely 
varied texts as the Annals of the Four Masters, Serglige Conculaind, Cath Catharda, Cath Ruis 
na Rig, the Senchus Mér, Beatha Aodha Ruaidh, Aislinge Meic Conglinne, and the glossaries 
of Cormac, O’Mulconry, and O’Davoren. 

Two admirable collections of proverbs from Irish literary sources have recently been 
made by Thomas F. O’Rahilly: Ddnfhocail, Irish Epigrams in Verse (Dublin: Talbot, 1921), 
and A Miscellany of Irish Proverbs (ibid., 1922). 

* Kuno Meyer, Cath Finntrdga, pp. 85-87. 

§ Edited by W. Stokes, in Rerue Celtique, XX VI (1905). 


* Forexample, Hardiman’s a uain do’n tosach (11, 397) is paralleled by cach tiain co téiseach, 
Aibidil Cuigni, § 1, 24. 
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these there are three which stand out as more prominent than the 
others by their size and by their apparent popularity, as judged from 
the number of copies which have come down to us. These are the 
Audacht Moraind, the Tecosca Cormaic, and the Senbriathra Fithail. 
That these works were at an early date associated together in the 
minds of the scribes who took them down may be seen from the fact 
that they are often found combined in older manuscripts. For ex- 
ample, in the Book of Leinster, one of the oldest and most valuable 
secular manuscript collections, pages 343-346 comprise the Tecosca 
Cormaic and the Senbriathra Fithail, followed directly by the Briathra 
Moraind, an abbreviated form of the Audacht Moraind, which is also 
found in its fuller form on pages 293, 294.' In fact, it is only rarely 
that one of these texts is found to stand alone in any manuscript. 
Closely related to the Senbriathra Fithail is the Briathra Flainn 
Fina maic Ossu, which we have every reason to believe has been 
ascribed erroneously to Flann Fina, as the Northumbrian king 
Aldfrith was known in Ireland. Another text, the Azbidil Cuigni 
maic Emoin, is on account of its form and substance to be included 
in the same category. 

Among the minor and briefer instruction-texts ascribed to early 
times are the Tecosc Cuscraid, the Briatharthecose Conculaind, and 
the Cetheoir Comairli Flaithri maic Fithail. Later survivals of the 
pagan fecosc * tradition are the poems beginning Dia mbad messe bad 
ri réil and Cert cech rig co réil, and the Old-Irish poem ascribed to 
St. Moling; to the sixteenth century belongs MacBrody’s Tegase 
Flatha. 

Thus it may be seen that the major and lengthier tecosca belong 
(in tradition) to a period in Irish history which antedates by many 
years the introduction of Christianity in the fifth century.’ The in- 

1 Cf. also the Yellow Book of Lecan, pp. 229 ff. See R. Thurneysen, Zu Irischen Hand- 
schriften, I, 5-11, where tables are given to show the order of the texts. 

2 Tecosc, with its plural tecosca, the Old-Irish word meaning “‘teaching”’ or “instruction,” 


is used here and later to refer to the type of text commonly known as speculum or “instruction 
to princes”’ (Fiirstenspiegel). 

3 Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland, I, $15, refers to the arrival of Palladius and 
Patrick in 431 and 432, respectively, and hints at the existence, for which there is good evidence, 
of pre-Patrician Christianity. ‘However, the great body of the Irish were pagans when St 
Patrick arrived; and to him belongs the glory of converting them.” 
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struction materials so noticeable in early literature are distinctly a 
pagan tradition; wherever Christian elements have crept in, as they 
have in several cases, they must be considered late additions due to 
the desire on the part of Christian scribes to overcome the pagan 
traditions by tempering them with Christian touches.' 

The period to which tradition, more or less definitely established 
in Irish literature, assigns practically all of the older tecose texts is 
that of the first three centuries of the Christian era. These texts 
fall into two well-defined periods: (1) those belonging to the Cuchu- 
laind saga and the beginnings of the historical, as opposed to the 
mythological, era (approximately B.c. 25—a.p. 25), which I shall call 
the first-century group; (2) those centering in the reign of Cormac 
mac Airt (A.D. 227-266), the third-century group. To the first cen- 
tury is ascribed, of the major texts, the Audacht Moraind; not only 
is this work attributed to the earliest time in history, but it is clearly 
the oldest and most archaic of the extant texts, as we shall see below. 
To the third century are assigned the Tecosca Cormaic and the Sen- 
briathra Fithail, both of which are associated with the reign of Cor- 
mac, which might well be called Ireland’s “golden age of wisdom.” 
Of the important early texts only one, the Briathra Flainn Fina, is 
ascribed to a time when Ireland had become Christianized; and there 
is little reason for believing that such an ascription is tenable. 

It would be impossible to trace any of these fecosca to their sources, 
or to say how soon after the periods to which they are traditionally 
assigned they were given literary form. The oldest of them, the 
Audacht Moraind, in the form in which it has come down to us, 
cannot be dated earlier than the eighth century, whatever may be 
claimed for the antiquity of its source.’ Certain it is that the nine 

1 Best suggests (Eriu VIII, 170) that the tecosca may have formed part of an ancient 
inauguration ceremony, although Joyce points out (I, 45) that practically nothing is known 
of the pagan inaugural rites. But see E. Hull, Hist. of Ireland (1926), p. 23, where the quota- 
tions are erroneously attributed to the Tecosca Cormaic; see my edition of the Briatharthecosc 
Conculaind, Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie (hereafter abbreviated ZCP.), XV (1924), 188 ff., 
and Schréder, “Ein Altirischer Krénungsritus,” ZCP. XVI (1927), 310 ff. 

2 Thurneysen, ZCP., XI (1917), 78, regarded the composition represented by redaction A 
as the original form of the Audacht, and set its date as circa 800. Pokorny later (ZCP. 


XIII [1921], 43) pointed out, and Thurneysen (XIII, 298) agreed, that the B-redaction is 
older than the A. Pokorny’s date for B is 720-30, and for A, about 750. 
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widely varying extant versions of it point to a much older common 
original. While the language is distinctly post-Patrician, the spirit 
and subject matter, as we shall see below, are pre-Patrician in their 
paganism. All that can be said regarding the origin of our tecosca is 
that they had their rise at some time between the period to which 
they are traditionally ascribed and a period somewhat, perhaps 
several centuries, before that of the language of the existing versions, 
Thus both the Audacht Moraind and the Tecosca Cormaic must have 
been popular in Ireland well before the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury. The pagan character which the originals must have exhibited 
would seem to point to a date not far removed from the fifth century. 

I propose to discuss the historical background of these texts in 
the order of their traditional assignment: 


First CENTURY: 
Audacht Moraind 
Briatharthecose Conculaind 
Tecose Cuscraid 
Tuirp CENTURY: 
Tecosca Cormaic 
Senbriathra Fithail 
Cetheoir Comairli Fithail 
Aibidil Cuigni maic Emoin (?) 
SEVENTH AND E1GHtH CENTURIES: 
Briathra Flainn Fina 
“ Dia mbad messe bad ri réil”’ 
“Cert ecech rig co réil.” 
(Poem ascribed to St Moling.) 


Of these three groups, it can readily be seen that each, taken as 
a whole, has its own distinct characteristics. The first-century 
group, as might be expected, is the most archaic; it is in general far 
more obscure and difficult for the modern reader than are the later 
groups, containing in many cases passages which baffle interpreta- 
tion. In form it is rugged rhythmical prose, without the regular 
formulas which are the most striking trait of the third-century 
group. Its style is marked by recurrent alliteration, tmesis, and 
parataxis. The third-century group shows the influence of the for- 
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mula, into which it is almost inflexibly cast and from which it seldom 
diverges; the result of this influence is an extreme regularity and a 
terseness of expression, sometimes, as also in the case of the Laws, 
to the point of unintelligibility. The form and style are simple where 
those of the first-century group are highly complex. The seventh- 
and eighth-century group is unlike either of its predecessors in that 
it shows the Christian influence to the extent of lacking the primitive 
vigor of the earlier groups, from which it frequently draws its phrase- 
ology and which it imitates in other respects. 


I. Tue First—-Century Group 


Audacht Moraind. This text comprises the words of advice ad- 
dressed by Morand mac Moin, the foremost judge of Ireland in the 
first century, to his foster-son or messenger Nere, to be delivered to 
Feradach Findfechtnach, king of Ireland. According to the Annals 
of the Four Masters, Morand was the son of Cairbre Cinnchait, who 
usurped the throne, with the aid of the aithech-tiatha or tenant- 
tribes, from the nobility of Ireland; ' after Cairbre’s disastrous reign 
of five years, Feradach, the rightful heir, assumed the kingship and 
upon his inauguration, according to the Lebar Gabala, appointed 
Morand his chief judge.? Morand is best known to tradition for the 
collar or chain (td Moraind) which tightened about the neck of its 
wearer if he failed to pronounce a just judgment.* 


1 Annals of the F. M., a.v. 14; see Annals of Tigernach, Rev. Celt. XV1 (1895), 416. The 
uprising of the aithech-tiiatha and the slaughter of the nobles by Cairbre is described briefly 
by the F. M. under a.p. 10, and at length by the Lebar Gabala. It is the subject of the poem 
Séerchlanda Erenn wile and the prose accounts described and edited by Thurneysen, ZCP. XI 
(1917), 56 ff. 

2 A late prose account, which Thurneysen has shown to be unreliable and highly em- 
bellished, states that upon the death of Cairbre the Irish offered the kingdom to his son 
Morand, who refused it with characteristic integrity and brought about the investiture of 
Feradach (ZCP., XI [1917], 59, 63, §12). For the Lebar Gabala statement, see F. M., A.p. 14, 
note r; also a.n. 10, note l. 

Keating’s chronology, as Lynch has shown, is faulty at this point. 

3 The fd (or stn) Moraind is said in the Brehon Laws (I, 24, 26) to have been worn by 
Morand himself: “Morand never pronounced a judgment without having a chain about his 
neck; when he pronounced a false judgment, the chain tightened about his neck; if he pro- 
nounced a true one, it expanded down upon him.” Keating (II, 236) states that it was used 
by judges when delivering judgments and also by witnesses giving testimony (do-ntodh mar 
an gcéadna ris an tt thigeadh do dhéanamh faisnéise bréige go hadmhdil na firinne dhé, ‘it behaved 
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Thurneysen, on the strength of his belief that the name Morand 
probably means “white as a mare,” ' thinks that its bearer originally 
was an immortal; but such a theory is in my opinion untenable. 
We have in extant literature concerning him no suggestion that he 
was anything but mortal; such supernatural elaborations as the 
td Moraind and his speaking directly after his birth seem to be mere 
later developments having their origin in the veneration in which 
Morand came to be held.” 

It would seem that Morand died soon after the inauguration of 
Feradach, without issue. In the Audacht itself he speaks of his ap- 
proaching death (mo briathar rem bas, A 3; B 2; 1 has beir dé ré mo 
bas, “carry them [my words] to him [Feradach] before my death”’) 
and the extinction of his own family (ar mo chenéol clith, A 54; 
B 63). The fact that Nere is sent with the message indicates that 
Morand is unable to bear it himself because he is on his death-bed, 
an assumption that is borne out by the very title, Audacht (“ bequest, 
legacy”’).* He is no doubt well beyond the prime of life, for it would 
have been foreign to Irish custom to appoint a young man to the 


high-judgeship of Ireland; moreover, he had already achieved an 
enviable reputation in that office. If we are to believe the author 
of the Compert Conculaind (Irische Texte I, 142), Morand was 


similarly as regards one who came to give false testimony until he had confessed the truth”). 
“The Irish Ordeals” (Irische Texte, 111, 188 ff.) expands the stn Moraind into three separate 
collars. For a further discussion of the fd Moraind and a plausible explanation of the phrase 
stn Moraind, see Thurneysen, ZCP. XII (1918), 277 ff. For a proof of the popularity of the 
story of Morand’s collar, see the poem, “‘The Fate of Sinann,”’ Miscellany to Kuno Meyer, 
p. 196, § 15. 

1 Apparently on the strength of Cormac’s entry Morand .i.mér-find (Stokes, Old Ir. Gloss., 
p. 28; Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, IV, 73, No. 863). 

2 Kuno Meyer, I find, is of the same opinion regarding Morand’s best-known contem- 
poraries (Archaeological Rev., 1 [1888], 68): ‘“‘Conchobor and Cuchulaind were, I believe, 
historical personages, and Irish tradition and chronology were not perhaps so wild as one 
might think when they fixed their age at the beginning of our era.” 

On this general point I am inclined to agree with Ridgeway, ‘‘ The Date of the Cuchulainn 
Saga,” Proc. Brit. Acad. (1905-06), p. 135: “It has been the practice of certain scholars to 
speak glibly of heroic personages as worn-out or faded gods, but though we have abundant 
instances of heroes becoming gods, as, for example, Heracles, Castor, and Pollux, it has never 
yet been shown that the reverse process has taken place in the mythology of any people. 
There is certainly no ground in Irish tradition for believing that Cuchulainn was once a god.” 

3 Compare the title given in Cormac’s Glossary s. v. anart: Tigandl Morainn maic Motn, 
“The Last Breath of Morand mac Moin.” 
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already a famed judge during the reign of Conchobar mac Nessa, 
some fifty years before Feradach came to the throne; in this account, 
he is given the privilege of pronouncing a judgment upon the birth 
of Cuchulaind (ca. B.c. 25). The judgments for which Morand be- 
came famous among the early Irish are quoted from in the Ancient 
Laws (IV, 360, 25), where they are recognized as obsolete.’ 

Nere, who is intrusted with delivering the Audacht to Feradach, 
is considered by Thurneysen merely the messenger or herald of 
Morand (ZCP. XI, 56, 73; XII, 272) because he is addressed as 
niallgndth, “accustomed to shouting.” But such an explanation 
seems inadequate. Niall may well refer to the shouting after victory 
customary among the ancient Irish (cf. Tecosca Cormaic, 10.4; 
Dia mbad messe, 9, etc.), and niallgndth may just as well mean 
“accustomed to victory.” Nere is not merely associated with Mo- 
rand on the occasion of his embassy to Feradach; he acts as the 
questioner who draws legal wisdom from the mouth of his mentor. 
He seems consistently to be Morand’s pupil and younger companion; 
according to MS. Egerton 88 he is Morand’s successor in the judge- 
ship.? Later writers consider him the son of Morand, but he was 
undoubtedly no more than his foster-son (dalta, L).* He is referred 
to in the Laws, where he is listed among the wise men of Ireland 
(I, 22, 31), and in the commentary to the Amra Coluimeille,* where 
an attempt is made by the Christian scribe to belittle the repu- 
tation of the pagan Nere. Surely, where such an expedient has been 
felt necessary, he must have been more than a mere messenger. 

Feradach Findfechtnach, to whom Morand directs his advice, 
was king of Ireland, according to the Four Masters and Tigernach, 

1 On this and other matters concerning Morand’s literary and legal remains, see my 
article, “‘ Morand and the Ancient Laws of Ireland,” ZCP., XVI (1927), 305-309. 

2 Thurneysen has pointed out (ZCP., XII [1918], 272, note 1) that Eg. 88, 9x, a contains 
a short law-text, Comus Ae, put in the mouth of Morand, who acknowledges Nere as the 
future judge. 

3 This later reference to Nere as the son of Morand seems to me to be naturally enough 
explained by analogy with other tecosc-texts. In the Senbriathra Fithail and in the Tecosca 
Cormaic each Solon offers his advice to his son; that casual writers should similarly make 
Nere the son of Morand, when he is already his foster-son, seems almost inevitable. 

‘ Ed. Bernard and Atkinson, I, 169: cid Nera mace Moraind no mace Finnchuill a stdib ni 


cbimsed a aisneis; no robo dui side i nathfégad Coluim Cille, “‘even Nere son of Morand ... would 
not be able to tell of him; or, even he was unlearned in comparison with Colum Cille.” 
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for twenty-two years, from a.p. 14 to 36, a reign noted by many 
writers for its prosperity. In the introduction to the Audacht, he is 
spoken of as the son of Crimthann Nia Nair and the daughter (who 
is not named) of Loth mac Delaraid of the Picts. The daughter of 
Loth is elsewhere named Nar Thuathchuach.' I have already pointed 
out the possibility that confusion between this Nar and Morand’s 
foster-son Nere has taken place in later writers.? The annalists tell 
us of nothing particularly eventful during the rule of Feradach. 
The prosperity of his reign is usually attributed not so much to 
Feradach’s integrity as to the legislation of Morand.’ 

That the Audacht Moraind enjoyed a wide-spread popularity 
during the Old- and Middle-Irish periods is certain from the numer- 
ous references to it and quotations from it. Nor was its renown 
short-lived, for we find it quoted by writers as late as the seventeenth 
century. The celebrated northern poet, Lughaidh O Clérigh, in his 
Life of Hugh Roe O'Donnell, puts a quotation from the Audacht in 
the mouths of O’Donnell and O’Neill when they are exhorting their 
troops on the eve of battle: ““We are quite certain that this day will 
distinguish between truth and falsehood, as Morand mac Maein 
said in the well-known proverb: “There has not been found, nor will 
there be found, a juster judge than the battlefield.’ 4 We have heard 
this from our poets, and they have long since taught it to us.” 
Again, in the Contention of the Bards, in a poem written by the same 
Lughaidh O Clérigh: “Through the righteousness of a ruler, you 
know, there come, as Morand mac Maoin says, fish into the river- 

1 Silva Gad., 11, 495, 18: Ndr thuathchaech ingen Lotain (sic) do Chruithentuaith, ben Chrim- 
thainn niadndir, mdthair Feradaig Finnfechtnaig. Keating, 11, 234, has: Ndr Thuathchuach 
inghéan Léich mic Ddire do Chruithentuaith mdthair Fearadhaig Feachtnaigh. But the unre- 
liable poem Séerchlanda Erenn uile makes her Baine, daughter of Luath mac Dairera; see 
Thurneysen, ZCP., XI (1917), 70f. Compare Advoc. MS. XLII: Mac sidhe do ingeine Lose 
(sic) mice Deibn do cruitheanthuaith (Mackinnon, Cat. of Gael. MSS in Scotland, p. 185). 

2 ZCP. XVI, 308. 

3 Keating (II, 236) states that he was called Fechtnach “‘because justice and truth were 
maintained in Ireland in his time. It was in his reign that Morand mac Moen lived, the just 
judge who possessed the fd Moraind.”’ So Moore, Hist. of Ireland, I, 123: “‘ The administration 
of this honest counsellor succeeded in earning for his king the honorable title of the Just; ... 
under their joint sway the whole country enjoyed a lull of tranquillity as precious as it was 


rare.” 
4 Op. cit., p. 168. Ni frith ni fuighbhither breithemh bus ftriu cathrdée. This is, word for 
word, the saying as it occurs in Thurneysen’s edition, § 31. 
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mouth at ebb-tide, and produce on the shores.” And in the same 
seventeenth-century collection Tadhg mac Brody, better known for 
his Tegasc Flatha, paraphrases a part of the Audacht.2, From these 
quotations it is evident that Morand was more to the Irish of his- 
torical times than a mere name. 


Briatharthecosc Conculaind. In this briefer text, preserved in 
the Serglige Conculaind, we have the advice given by Cuchulaind to 
the newly-elected king of Ireland, Lugaid Reoderg. It forms a part 
of the composition (§§ 21-27) which acts as a connecting link be- 
tween the two versions of the Serglige.* According to this account, 
Cuchulaind, the greatest of the Irish heroes of antiquity, was on his 
sick-bed in Emain Macha when four of the provinces of lreland 
assembled at Tara to select their high-king. Lugaid Reoderg (“of 
the Red Stripes’’) was sitting at the pillow of his tutor Cuchulaind,‘ 
comforting him, when messengers came from Tara with the news 
that Lugaid had been chosen high-king of Ireland.’ Thereupon 
Cuchulaind rose from his bed and began to instruct his pupil (gebid 
for tecosc a daltat). The instructions are followed by Lugaid’s assur- 
ance that he will observe all the precepts of his tutor. 


1 Op. cit., VI, 67. The requirements of versification made it impossible for O Clérigh to 
quote exactly, had he wished to do so; the stanza corresponds to AM. 22-23. Compare fase 
i n-inberaib, TC. 1.23. The Audacht has also been used as a source for parts of the Scél na 
Fir Flatha; see below, p. 440, note 5, quotation. 

2 XVIII, 118-120. The editor, not recognizing the source of the quotation, mistranslates 
tdr-fhlaith “bad prince.” It is the tarbflaith “‘bull-prince”’ of the Audacht, § 48. The stanza 

Don tér-fhlaith is eadh as ghndth 
ruagadh ruathar gach ré dtrath 
claoitear é agus claoidh neach 

a righe nt sémh suaimhneach, 


paraphrases § 62 of the B-redaction of the Audacht: Tarbflaith, doslaid side do-sladar, ar-clich 
ar-clechar, con-claid con-cladar, ad-reith ad-rethar. It follows that Tadhg must have been fa- 
miliar with this older version of the Audacht. The fior-fhlaith of the Contention, 118 and 120, 
is the fir-flaith of § 47 (B 59) of the Audacht. 

3 The two conflicting forms of this romance have called forth a great deal of discussion, 
which it is not the purpose of this study to go into, For divergent theories on the subject see 
Zimmer, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift XXVIII (1887), 617 ff., and R. Thurneysen, Irische Helden- und 
Kénigsage (Halle: Niemeyer, 1925), 413 ff. 

* Cf. Céir Anmann, § 211. 

5 On the method of choosing kings by means of the bull-feast, see Irische Texte I, 213, § 23, 
and the parallel passage in Togail Bruidne Dé Derga, §11 (Stokes, Paris, 1902). 
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According to the most acceptable tradition, that of the Annals of 
the Four Masters, the Briatharthecosc was uttered by Cuchulaind 
some forty years before Morand delivered his Audacht. The gener- 
ally accepted date given for the activities of Cuchulaind is the 
quarter-century just preceding the birth of Christ; the Annals of 
Tigernach give the year of Cuchulaind’s death as a.p. 2, and add 
that he was twenty-seven years old when he died.!_ This would make 
the year of his birth B.c. 25 according to Tigernach, corresponding 
to the entry Natiuitas Conculainn maic Soaltaim,? which is immedi- 
ately followed by a reference to the undecimo anno Augusti, which 
would be B.c. 20. Keating, referring to the wide-spread belief that 
Conchobar and Cuchulaind were contemporaries of Christ, rejects 
the legend that Conchobar died on the same day as Christ,* without 
giving any convincing reason for his further assertion that Conchobar 
lived a long time before Christ. That Keating’s belief is unwarranted 
is shown by his own statement that Lugaid Reoderg, Cuchulaind’s 
contemporary who accepts his advice, is the grandfather of Feradach 
Findfechtnach.‘ 


Cuchulaind’s pupil Lugaid was chosen king seven years after the 
slaying of Conaire Mor and reigned in Tara for twenty-six years, 
according to both the Four Masiers and Tigernach. But beyond 
that, there is little agreement about him in the annals. The Four 


1 grutt. bliadna immorro a aes intan atbath. See D’Arbois de Jubainville, The Irish Myth- 
ological Cycle, translated by Best, pp. 2-3. As a matter of fact, the entry in Tigernach (Rev. 
Celt., XVI [1895], 407, 1) is not so positive. 

2 See Best, “ Palaeographical Notes,” Eriu, VII (1914), 114. On this name for the father 
of Cuchulaind, see Meyer, “‘ Miscellanea Hibernica” (Univ. of Illinois Studies, I1, 559 ff.). 

3 Keating, II, 202 ff. The version of the Aided Conchobuir in the Yellow Book (Meyer, 
Death-Tales, p. 16, § 4) not only has Conchobar die on the day of the Crucifixion, but makes 
Cathbad declare that Christ and Conchobar (his foster-brother!) were born on the same night; 
so in the Stowe Compert Conchobuir (Rev. Celt., V1 [1883-85], 176, 73 ff.) Cathbad proph- 
esies the birth of Christ and Conchobar at the same time. These embellishments are clearly 
the work of later redactors. 

4 Keating, IT, 234, 1.3650: Fearadhach Fionn Feachtnach mac Criomhthainn Nia Nédir mic 
Luighdheach Riabh nDearg. The belief that Cuchulaind lived just before the beginning of the 
Christian era is supported by Ridgeway’s conclusions based on archaeological and historical 
grounds, “‘The Date of the Cuchulainn Saga,”’ Proc. of the Brit. Acad., 1905, pp. 135-168. 

Keating, probably following the Chronicum Scotorum, states (III, 44) that there are 307 
years between the reigns of Conchobar and Cormac mac Airt; but Hennessy (Chron. Scot., 
p. 29, note 4) shows that 307 is doubtless a mistake for 257, thus making Conchobar a con- 
temporary of Christ. But even 307 years would take Conchobar back only to B.c. 40. 
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Masters record his reign from a.m. 5166 to 5191; Tigernach has three 
entries, referring to his inauguration (ca. B.c. 24), to his reign of 
twenty-six years (ca. A.D. 50), and to his death (ca. a.p. 76) —a hope- 
less derangement.'! Keating’s synchronisms (IV, 130) would make 
Lugaid king of Ireland from B.c. 33 to 13. In spite of the failure of 
the Annals to agree on the time of Lugaid’s reign, we are justified in 
assigning it roughly to the twenty-five years just preceding the birth 
of Christ. That it belongs only a few decades before the ascension 
of Feradach is seen by reference to the Compert Conculaind and the 
saga chronology in general. 

On the relationship between Cuchulaind and Lugaid, Thurneysen 
has pointed out? that Lugaid does not originally belong to the 
Cuchulaind saga; but the more or less natural association of the 
two contemporaries cannot, I think, have been a very late one.* 


Tecosc Cuscraid. This brief text is preserved in only one manu- 
script, 7.3.18, in an introductory passage to the Cath Airtig,' and 
is unfortunately very corrupt. According to this introduction, the 
Ultonians offered the kingdom to Conall Cernach after the death of 
Cormac Conloinges, son of Conchobar, at the destruction of Da 
Choca’s hostel. But Conall refused, saying that the responsibilities 
of the position were too great for him, and told them to give the 
kingdom to his foster-son (tabraid dom dalta), Cuscraid Mend Macha, 
son of Conchobar.® Thereupon Cuscraid was proclaimed king, and 
Conall delivered his tecosc. 


1 Rev. Celt., XVI (1895), 405, 411, 414. With this last item Fland Mainistrech agrees, 
making the year of Lugaid’s death the fifth year of Vespasian (a.p. 74). The first entry is 
an interlineation. See MacNeill, Eriu, VII (1914), 48. 

2 Helden- und Kénigsage, p. 426. 

3 They are brought together in the Tochmare Emire (ZCP., III (1901), 259, § 84), where 
Lugaid is again recognized as the dalta or pupil of Cuchulaind; in the Aided Derbforgaill (Eriu, 
V, 208), where, in another version of the same episode, Lugaid is Cuchulaind’s dalta; in the 
Fled Bricrend (Irische Texte, I1 (1), 176, 2: Cuchulaind mac Soaltaim 7 a dalta .i.Lugaid Reo 
nderc); and in the Tdin Bé Ciialnge (ed. Windisch, lines 4111, 4124), where Cuchulaind refers 
to Lugaid in his lament over the death of Fer Diad. I cannot accept Gwynn’s suggestion 
(Eriu, VI, 132) that Lugaid Reoderg, king of Ireland, was perhaps confused by later writers 
with a distinct Lugaid, dalta of Cuchulaind. 

4 Ed. Best, Eriu VIII (1916), 170 ff; Best draws attention to the fact (p. 171) that the 
Cath Airtig is more akin to the historical annals than to the romances. 

5 Conall Cernach had previously tried to make Cuscraid king upon the death of Concho- 
bar, but Cuscraid refused because he feared civil warfare: Boi Conall Cernach ic ierraid na rige 
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Conall Cernach, next to Cuchulaind the greatest hero of the 
Conchobar cycle, is the foster-brother of Cuchulaind,' in whose com- 
pany he is often found in the older tales. According to certain 
sources, he is considered a greater warrior than Cuchulaind: in the 
Aided Conchobuir both Cuchulaind and Laegaire Buadach give up 
contending with him for the champion’s prize when he produces the 
brain of Mesgegra;? in the Aided Aitlella he is called the best warrior 
in Ireland (loech is dech robai a n-Erinn).* It is Conall Cernach who 
divides the boar of Mac Datho in the presence of the champions of 
Ireland after Cet mac Magach has brought shame upon his foster-son 
Cuscraid.‘ He avenges this insult by slaying Cet.> The excuse which 
he gives for rejecting the crown in favor of Cuscraid suggests that 
Conall Cernach is already growing old, although his deeds at the 
battle of Airtech are those of an active young warrior. In his old 
age, long after the deaths of Conchobar and Cuchulaind, he kills 
Ailill, and is slain in revenge by the Connaughtmen. 

Cuscraid Mend Macha (“the Stammerer of Macha’’) is the most 
frequently mentioned of the sons of Conchobar and succeeds his 
brother Cormac (at the instance of Conall Cernach, as we have seen) 
in the kingship. According to Tigernach, or rather the late inter- 
polator,® Cuscraid was the immediate successor of his father, reigning 
for three years, when he was killed by Mac Cecht in the battle of 
Airtech (ca. a.p. 30).7 As Best has pointed out, Tigernach is here 


dia dalta .i.Cuscraid. Ro foibredar Ulaid cath do tabairt do cheile umi sin, 7 ro dhiult Cumsgraid 
in cath do thabairt ar uamhan co tuitfedis clanna Rudraigi re’roile, 7 ni raibhi Conall Cernach do 
lathair annsin. Ro imderg 7 ro cairigh a dhalta tritsin 1. Cumsgraidh. “Conall Cernach was 
seeking the kingship for his fosterling Cuscraid. The Ultonians prepared to deliver battle to 
each other on this account, and Cuscraid refused to give battle for fear the clans of Rudraige 
would mutually fall. Conall Cernach was not present: he blamed and reproached his fosterling 
for the refusal’’ (Bruiden Dé Chocae, Rev. Celt., XXI [1900], 150). 

1 Thurneysen, Helden- und Kénigsage, pp. 91-94. 

2 Conall slays Mesgegra in the Cath Etair (Rev. Celt., VIII, 47 ff.); he returns to Emain 
with only Mesgegra’s brain, as the head was too heavy for his charioteer to carry. 

3 Goire Conaill Chernaig ocus Aided Ailella, ed. Meyer, ZCP., I (1897), 102 ff. 

4 Scél Mucer Mic Dadthé, Irische Texte, 1, §§ 14 ff. 

5 Our text (Cath Airtig, § 10) does not name Conall as the slayer of Cét, but the Aided 
Ailella does, q. v. On Cuscraid’s name see Céir Anmann § 279. 

6 See Eriu, VII (1914), 114. 

7 Tigernach makes Conall the avenger of the death of Cuscraid: Cath Artig for coiced 
nOlnecmacht la Cuscraid mac Conchobair, Cuscraid obit la Mac cecht. Mac cecht do thuitim 
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unreliable. The fact that the Four Masters, as well as the other 
annalists and Keating, make no reference to Cuscraid, and the fact 
that he appears frequently in the hero-sagas,' would seem to indicate 
that he is to be considered more a legendary than an historical figure, 
of relatively late development. Indeed, of the three instruction- 
texts in this group, the Tecose Cuscraid is in its historicity the least 
indubitable. 

The first-century group of tecosca is, then, confined to a relatively 
brief period of less than fifty years, probably embraced by the life- 
time of Morand. It is a period in which history has been obscured 
by a heavy veil of mythology so that the foremost men have assumed 
the proportions and characteristics of gods.? It is to be observed 
that the supernatural coloring is usually introduced by writers who 
are distinctly late, and for whom distance from the time of which 
they write has lent the enchantment of mythologizing. This super- 
natural element is largely non-existent in texts dealing with the 
third-century group, except in such fantastic late tales concerning 
Cormac as those published in Silva Gadelica. 

The Audacht Moraind is considerably older than the other 


fochetoir la Conall Cernach is Crannaig Maic cecht (Rev. Celt., XVI, 410). In a poem by Cindéed 
ua Hartacain (Rer. Celt., XXIII, 308, § 16) is given the same information: 

Aided Cuscraid la Mace cecht 

de Luin Cheltchair, croda in t-echt, 

dorochair Mace cecht iartain 

la Conall mace Amargein, 
which Stokes translated: ‘‘The death of Cuscraid by Mac Cecht with Celtchar’s spear — cruel 
the murder! — afterwards Mac Cecht has fallen by Conall son of Amargen.”’ Thus Conall’s 
fondness for his dalta Cuscraid is seen in two instances of vengeance, first on Cét mac Magach 
and later on Mac Cecht. 

1 In the Tdin Bé Ctialnge, Cuscraid twice receives praise from Fergus: 825, ni fil né nad 
gellfad dar cend a enig, ‘There is nothing he would not hazard for the sake of his honor’; 
5222, is é laech formend mér dessid for a ldim chlé Conchobair, etc. 

2 The supernatural powers attributed to Cuchulaind are too well known and numerous 
to be repeated here. In the Aided Ailella the head of Conall Cernach is said to be so large that 
four year-old calves would fit in it. In the Aided Derbforgaill Cuchulaind and Lugaid see two 
swans which turn into human forms when struck by a stone. In the Morand materials there 
are a number of magic elements, though probably of late origin: the fd Moraind, or magic 
collar; the superstition of the nine waves (Jrische Texte, ITI, 189), with which compare Best’s 
translation of D’Arbois de Jubainville, The Irish Mythological Cycle, pp. 144, 145, 227. Morand 
and Crimthann Nia Ner are among the last of the ‘mythological’ figures, but in general they 
are treated like historical personages. 
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tecosca in the group. All three are uttered by famous leaders who 
are much better known to students of Irish literature than the princes 
they advise. In each case the person to whom the instruction is 
delivered is expressly called the foster-son or pupil (dalta) of his 
adviser.1. The Briatharthecosc Conculaind resembles the Audacht 
Moraind in that it is given from a sick-bed. The Tecose Cuscraid 
resembles the Audacht in that it is given by a popular hero who has 
refused the kingship in favor of the prince whom he supports. With 
Conall’s self-depreciation in favor of Cuscraid is to be compared 
Cuchulaind’s similar modesty, and praise of Lugaid Reoderg in the 
Aided Derbforgaill.2, Furthermore, there are striking resemblances in 
phraseology between the Briatharthecosc and the Tecose Cuscraid, 
which I have remarked elsewhere in my editions of those texts. 


Il. Tue Turrp—-Century Group 


The reign of Cormac mac Airt (sometimes called Cormac ua 
Cuinn, “grandson of Conn’’), a.p. 227-266, is famous in Irish history 
for its prosperity and for the wisdom of Cormac himself. The Four 


Masters refer to the repute of Cormac as a legislator: “‘It is Cormac 
who composed the Teagusc-na-Righ (OIr. tecose rig), to preserve 
manners, morals, and government in the kingdom. He was a famous 
author of laws, synchronisms, and history, for it was he that estab- 
lished law, rule, and direction for each science, and for each covenant 
according to propriety; and it is his laws that governed all that 
adhered to them to the present time.” * Petrie * points out the three 
important literary activities of Cormac, which make him something 
of an Alfred for early Ireland, as follows: “‘(1) that Cormac was the 
author of the ancient tract called Teagasc na Riogh, or Instruction 
of Kings; (2) that he was the author or compiler of laws which re- 
mained in force among the Irish down to the seventeenth century; 

1 Audacht Moraind, L1: diaro-féid Morand a dalta chuce; Briatharthecose Conculaind, 24: 
Lugaid Réoderg dalta Conculaind; Tecosc Cuscraid, 1: tabraid dom daltae .i.do Chuscraid Mend 
Macha. In the Audacht, however, the messenger, not the instructed prince, is Morand’s dalta. 

2 For the close association of Conall, Cuchulaind, and Cuscraid, and the legend that each 


woman of Ulster loved one of that trio, see the Cath Etair, Rev. Celt., VIII (1887), 60, 12 ff. 


3 O’Donovan’s translation, under the year 266. 
4 “History and Antiquities of Tara Hill,’’ Royal Irish Acad. Trans., XVIII, for 1837. 
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(3) that he caused the ancient chronicles of the country to be com- 
piled in one volume, which was afterwards called the Psalter of 
Tara.”’ Of these the first work is our Tecosca Cormaic;} the laws 
referred to under (2) would include the Book of Aicill, the book of 
criminal law which constitutes the greater part of the third volume 
of the Ancient Laws, and perhaps other works now lost; ? the Psalter 
of Tara is a lost work to which frequent reference is made in the 
extant manuscripts.* In the Annals of Clonmacnois, quoted by the 
Four Masters in a passage in which the translator has done no little 
violence to the English tongue, it is stated that “Cormac was abso- 
lutely the best king that ever reigned in Ireland before himself. He 
wrote a book entitled Princely Institutions, which in Irish is called 
Teagasg Ri, which book contains as goodly precepts and moral docu- 
ments as Cato or Aristotle did ever write.” * Keating’s statement 
(II, 304) follows the same well-founded tradition: ‘‘ Now this Cormac 
was one of the wisest kings that ever ruled Ireland; witness the 
Teagasc Riogh he wrote for Cairbre Lifechair, and many laudable 
customs and laws devised by him, which are recorded in the Breith- 
eamhnas Tuaithe.”’ 
The widespread acceptance of Cormac’s reputation for wisdom 


1 Meyer, Tec. Corm., p. ix, states that the title occurs in H. 1. 15, as Teagasg Rtogh, but 
Thurneysen, Zu ir. Hss. I, 4, points out that this is a wrongly entitled law-text, Coic Conara 
Fugill (ed. Abhandl. d. Preuss. Akad. der Wis.., 1925, Nr. 7). Thetitle Teagasg Rtogh is used 
for this text, however, by Hyde, Lit. Hist. of Ireland, p. 246. It occurs also in the glosses in 
H. 3. 18, col. 539a. 

? The introduction to the Lebar Aicle (quoted again in Laws IV, 266, 27) tells of the sup- 
posed origin of the work: “‘The place of this book is Aicill, close to Tara, and its time is the 
time of Coirpre Lifechair son of Cormac, and its author is Cormac, and the cause of its having 
been composed was the blinding of the eye of Cormac by Aengus Gabuaidech ...”’ (Laws 
III, 82 ff.). Compare the account in the Life of Declan, pp. 4-6 (Irish Texts Society, Vol. XVI). 

3 Cian ua Lothchéin (Metr. Dind., I, 14) likewise tells of the origin of this ‘‘ Psalter”’: 

Cormac, rochldi céicait cath, 
rostlaig Saltair Temrach; 
tsin tSaltair-sin até 

a n-as dech sund senchusa, 


“Cormac, who won fifty battles, disseminated the Psalter of Tara; in this Psalter there is all 
the best we have of history.” The first two lines of this quatrain, as well as the four preceding 
verses, are quoted without acknowledgment by Aodh ua Domnaill (Contention of the Bards, 
xv, 53 f., publ. Irish Text Soc., Vol. XX). See further on the Psalter, Irische Texte, 111, 199, 
§ 57. 

‘ Four Masters, note p, under the year 266. 
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is attested by the numerous later works which refer to it. Two of our 
eighth-century poetic fecosca are written with him in mind.’ The 
Book of Ui Maine contains a “Colloquy of Cormac and Cairbre” 
(Agallam Cormaic 7 Cairpre) which ascribes to Cormac § 4 of the 
Briathra Flainn Fina. In the Cath Maige Rath,’ a lengthy cata- 
logue of the good qualities of King Domnall begins as follows: “He 
had the triumph of Conn in the field, and his valor in battle; the 
hospitality of Art the Solitary, and his courteousness to women; the 
wisdom of Cormac ui Chuind, and his royal forbearance; the skill 
in the art of defence of Cairbre Lifechair, and his dexterity at 
arms. ...” In the Contention of the Bards there are constant refer- 
ences to Cormac’s wisdom. The lines of Cian ua Lothchain, 


Cormac, ba cundail a maith 
ba sit, ba file, ba flaith; 

ba fir-brethem fer Féne, 

ba cara, ba cocéle, 


are repeated, without acknowledgment, by Aodh ua Domnaill.’ 


Lughaidh O Clérigh (IV, 28) has the following stanza: 


Cormac breitheamh na mbreath bhfior, 
é ro tracht Teagasg na Riogh; 

ni faghthar ughdar as fhearr 

ag dlighthibh aosta Eireann.‘ 


That the poets of the Finn cycle recognized the popularity of 
Cormac, Finn’s contemporary, is evidenced by their efforts to glorify 
Finn at Cormac’s expense.° 


1 See below, pp. 434 ff. 

2 Ed. O’Donovan, p. 117. A later semi-historical account of the battle of Moyra, a.p. 637. 

3 Metr. Dind., i, 14; Cont. Bards, xv, 53. Cf. p. 425, note 3. 

* “Cormac judge of true judgments, it is he who expounded the Tecosc Rig; there is not 
found a better authority in the ancient laws of Ireland.” 

5 Such attempts are seen in the Acallamh na Senérach (ed. Stokes, Irische Texte, IV, 1, 
68, lines 2386 ff.: 

“‘Caeilte,” said Dermot, “was Cormac better than Finn, and was Cairbre better than 
Oisin?”’ 

“By the king that is over me, Cormac was not better than Finn; nor was far-famed Oisin 
inferior to Cairbre Lifechair.” 

See further Duanaire Finn, XXIII, lines 1-10 (p. 61 f.); and Introd., p. xlviii. 
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The veneration in which Cormac was held resulted in two late 
developments: the ascription to him of supernatural powers and the 
tradition which compares him with Solomon. His absence from 
Tara for four (sometimes seven) months, alluded to in the Panegyric 
of Cormac,' apparently gave occasion for such fairy-tales as that of 
Cormac’s adventure in the Land of Promise.? The comparisons be- 
tween Cormac and Solomon, and the Tech Midchuarta and Solo- 
mon’s Temple, are discussed at some length by Gwynn.* But such 
fabrications are of comparatively modern growth; the Cormac of the 
early texts is a historical character with few mythical embellish- 
ments.* 


Tecosca Cormaic. The vogue which this work enjoyed in the 
Middle-Irish period has already received some consideration. The 
tecosc-poem beginning ‘ Dia mbad messe bad ri réil’ was written with 
Cormac’s instructions in mind, as may be seen from the lines in 


stanza 4: 
Tecose Cormaic ba cor gdith 
ar Coirpre Lifechair luath; 


similarly the author of Cert cech rig co réil suggests familiarity with 
them in stanza 53: 


6 ré Cormaic céir . Meic Airt uasail din, 
dlegar d’Ultaib riam . tabach giall ret ldim. 


In accordance with tradition, the most reasonable date to which 
the Tecosca Cormaic is to be assigned is the end of Cormac’s reign 


1 Silva Gad., I, 90. 

* Trische Texte, I11, 193 ff.; cf. D’Arbois de Jubainville, The Irish Mythol. Cycle, Best’s 
translation, pp. 185 ff. Other fantastic legends are found in the Birth of Cormac (Silva Gad.) 
and the story of his death at the hands of druids (Keating II, 346), a legend not recognized 
in Silva Gad., p. 256. 

* Metr. Dind., I, 70 ff. I cannot accept Gwynn’s suggestion (Hermathena XLII, 
{1920}, 88) that the Tecosca Cormaic “may be framed on Biblical models (Proverbs of 
Solomon)”; the Tecosca is as genuinely native a production as the Audacht. The connection 
vith Solomon was doubtless brought in later, as were Biblical and Christian allusions, by a 
writer who saw the parallelism. 

‘ E. Hull, A Hist. of Ireland (1926), pp. 21 f.: ““The High-kingship of Cormac mac Airt in 
the third century may be accepted as historical.”” See also Eoin MacNeill’s conclusions in 
Chapter 1 of his Celtic Ireland (1921). 
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in 266. The introduction to the Book of Aicill tells us that after 
Cormac had been deprived of one of his eyes by Aenghus, he retired 
to Aicill. “And the sovereignty of Ireland was given to Cairbre Life. 
chair, son of Cormac; and in every difficult case of judgment that 
came to him he used to go to ask his father about it; and his father 
used to say to him, a mic ara feiser . . . (“My son, that thou mayest 
know. ...”’).!_ Keating makes the same statement, and adds “And 
it was there he composed the Tecosc Rig, setting forth what a king 
should be, . . . and how he should rule the people through their laws.” 

After Eochaid Gonnat’s brief reign of one year, Cairbre Lifechair 
reigned over Ireland twenty-seven years,’ from 268 to 295. Certain 
texts mention him as one of the great sages of Ireland, but this may 
be merely due to the influence of the Tecosca Cormaic; he is more 
often thought of as an intrepid warrior.* The usual and older account 
of his death is that recorded by Keating (II, 300), that he fell by 




















1 Laws III, 82 ff.; Keating, II, 344. The a mic ara feiser formula, which occurs frequently 
in the Book of Aicill, is not in the Tecosca Cormaic. This formula is suggested in line 20, 
A chérus co fesser, “Its regulation that thou mayest know,” of the tecosc poem quoted from the 
Fénechus at the end of the Crith Gablach (Laws, 1V, 340). This poem is edited and translated 
in Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXXVI, Sec. C, pp. 308-311, by MacNeill, who 
dates it at the end of the seventh century. The metre is that of the Tecosca Cormaic as described 
by Meyer, p. xi. It begins: 

Ma be rt rofesser ‘“‘If thou art a king, thou shouldst know 

recht flatho “the right of a prince (cf. Tec. Corm., § 2), 

fothoth iar miad “‘the due (of each) according to rank (cf. Tec. Corm., 6, 45), 
mescbada (?) slég “the riotings of troops (cf. AM. 26), 

sabaid cuirmmthig: ‘‘the chiefs of the ale-house (cf. Tec. Corm., § 4), 

cuir mesca. “the agreements of intoxication (cf. AM. 26).” 















1 have made use of Thurneysen’s emendations in ZCP., XVI (1927), 202. 






2 Keating, II, 354. But the F. M. give the years of his reign as 268-284: “After Cairbre 
Lifechair had been seventeen years in the sovereignty of Ireland, he fell in the battle of ‘ 
Gabra-Aicle (so called from its contiguity to Aicill) by the hand of Semeon, son of Cearb, a 
[one] of the Fotharta.”” All the annalists except Tigernach include Eochaid Gonnat; cf. 

a 





F.M., A.p. 267. But the introduction to Aicill would indicate that Cairbre was the imme- 
diate successor of his father. The Panegyric on Cormac (Silva Gad., II, 96) says that 
Cormac reigned over Ireland forty years, “‘excepting the two which Ulster usurped: that is 
to say, Fergus Blackknee for one year and Eochaid Gonnat for another. Twice in fact the 
Ulidians deposed Cormac.” Cf. Tigernach, Rev. Celt., XVII (1896), 14, 16. 

3 In the wars with the Fiana, which finally resulted in Cairbre’s death. Compare Oisin's 
praise of Cairbre in the lament over the death of his son Oscar (Silva Gad., 11, 475, 21 ff). 
See MacNeill, Duanaire Finn, p. xlviii, and the quotation from the Cath Maige Rath above, 


p. 426. 
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the hand of Oscar son of Oisin in the battle of Gabair,' but not 
before he had broken the Fenian power forever. 


Senbriathra Fithail. This text, the third of the major tecosca, is 
unlike the Audacht Moraind and the Tecosca Cormaic in that it con- 
tains practically no internal evidence by which we can tell the time 
or the conditions under which it was uttered. Only once in the body 
of the text does the name Fithal occur, and there (§ 7, 6) in a section 
which is also attributed to Cormac and printed by Meyer as § 29 of 
the Tecosca Cormaic. In Part ii (§§ 10-12), to be sure, we have 
a dialogue (in question-and-answer form, like that of the Tecosca) 
between Fithal and his son (who is not named); but this part of the 
text is different in form from the formulistic body of the first five 
sections,” and in the manuscripts in which it occurs it is always 
arranged as a piece quite independent of the body. Thus we can 
rely for our knowledge that Fithal is the speaker of the great bulk 
of these maxims only upon the titles Senbriathra Fithail or Fithal 
dixit given in some of the manuscripts. 

Fithal, we are told by Keating, was the chief brehon of Cormac.’ 
In the Ancient Laws he is on several occasions referred to as the 
author of laws which were still in force: the Finnsruth Fithil, a law 
treatise on the manner of passing judgments, and the At Emnach, 
which “Fithal took from authority.” ‘* He is said to have passed 
judgment upon Aenghus Gabuaidech: “Fithal, the truly wise, . . . 
pronounced this judgment after the destroying of Cormac’s eye, that 

1 As in the Acallamh na Senérach, Irische Texte, 1V, 1, 222, lines 7940-52. But see 
MacNeill’s introduction to the Duanaire Finn, p. xli, and Cont. Bards, IV, 65 (= Keating, LI, 
$54). Tigernach (Rev. Celt., XVII, 23) has: Coirpre Lifeochair cecidit a Cath Gabra Aithle la 
Seniach mac Fir chirb do Fothartaib A.M. 4259. See quotation from F. M., p. 428, n. 2 
above. Cf. Cont. Bards, II, 28, 44. 

2 These sections constitute four fifths of the Senbriathra which cannot be with equal right 
assigned to the Tecosca Cormaic. 

3 Keating, II, 338: 1s ré linn Chormaic do mhair Fitheal, agus is é {4 hairdbreitheamh dhé. 

‘ Laws I, 120; 1V, 90; I, 26. Owen Connellan in 1860 wrote: “‘Fithil, [Cormac’s] chief 
Brehon or judge, also wrote some laws, copies of which may be seen in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin.” Abbott’s Catalogue makes no reference to any such laws. There is a stanza 
in YBL., p. 340, beginning Fithil mac Fachtna ba flaith, but our Fithal (see p. 430 n. 1 below) 
isa Fithal mac Aoengusa not entitled to the designation flaith. 

For a quotation from the lost Finnsruth Fithail (O’D., 711), see Thurneysen, ZCP., XVI 


(1927), 216, 13 ff. Cf. also Sanas Cormaic, in Anecdota from Ir. MSS, IV, 86, no. 1013; and 
47, no. 583. 
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for it was forfeited the south of Bregia, to Cormac and his race.” ! 
We are told (I, 24) that Fithal had “the truth of nature, so that he 
pronounced no false judgment.”” A gloss on the phrase recht aicnid; 
“the law of nature,” reads .i. na mbreitheman morand ocus fithal, 
7rl., “‘that is, of the brehons Morand and Fithal, etc.,’’ which might 
be taken to indicate that, since they are named, these two brehons 
were considered the outstanding judges of ancient Ireland. 

The name of Fithal’s son is found nowhere in any of the copies 
of the Senbriathra, but that the son addressed is Flaithri is seen 
from the fecose account preserved in Keating (II, 338 ff.) of the 
Cetheoir Comairli Fithail discussed below. According to Keating, 
Flaithri, like his father, was “a wise and learned man.” * Yet he 
never seems to be mentioned except in conjunction with Fithal; 
hence it would appear that his reputation rests solely upon the 
Senbriathra.‘ 

The close association between Fithal and Cormac is seen in a 
number of later poems. A poem said to be addressed to Cormac by 
Fithal, containing proverbial maxims, has been published by Meyer.’ 
In the Acallamh na Senérach there is a quatrain by Caeilte: 


Cuicer is gaithe um ceill ngrind 
ro béi a n-aentig a nEirind, 
Fithel agus Flaithri a mac, 
Aillmhe is Cairbre is Cormac.’ 


“The five the most eminent for profound wisdom who lived in one 


1 Laws, IV, 264: Fithal fir gaoth mac Aoengusa mic Mutredaigh mic Reth asbert an breth so 
tar choll sula Cormaic, curab inn do rochair deiscert mbregh a ndilsi do Cormac ocus dia sil. 

2 As the introduction to Laws III points out, (p. li), this term is obviously a translation of 
the Latin ius naturale or ius gentium. 

3 Keating, II, 338: agus do ba duine glic foghlumtha an Flaithré sin. Connellan, Imtheacht 
na Tromdhaimhe (Dublin, 1860), p. xviii: ‘Toward the end of the third century lived Flaithri, 
son of Fithil, who it appears was poet to the monarch Cormac, and therefore in all probability 
the head of the Bards of Ireland in his time.” 

* Compare the similar case of the wisdom attributed to Cairbre Lifechair, p. 428, above. 

5 “The Dialogue between King Cormac and Fithel,”’ an interchange of quatrains, in 
Hibernica Minora, pp. 82 f.; I cannot think it genuine. 

6 In Irische Texte, IV, i, p. 72; Silva Gad., I, 151; and quoted by Connellan, Imtheacht na 
Tromdhaimhe, p. 216, as “‘the five greatest statesmen in Ireland.”’ But this is hardly correct, 
as Aillmhe was the daughter of Cormac, later the wife of Finn. O’Grady, in Silva Gad., II, 
578, lists her as a “‘wise man”’! 
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house in Ireland: Fithal, and Flaithri his son, Aillmhe, and Cairbre, 
and Cormac.”” In the Bruiden Becc na hAlmaine, after Flaithri has 
rendered a decision which calls forth Cormac’s disapproval, Fithal 
pronounces a judgment on the same matter and receives the com- 
mendation of Cormac and Cairbre.' In the story of Cormac’s Sword, 
Cormac and Fithal pass judgment together.? And in the Duanaire 
Finn (I, 18, 24) is found the stanza: 


Tiomairgther Flaithri is Fiothal 
go Cormac bfdthach bfiochmhar; 
do breith na breithe nar lag 

eidir Fionn agus Cormae. 


From these references it may be seen how closely tradition links up 
the Tecosca Cormaic and the Senbriathra Fithail. 


Cetheoir Comairli Fithail.* This short prose account, “The Four 
Counsels of Fithal”’’ to his son Flaithri, occurs, as far as I know, 
only in Keating (II, 338-342), where it constitutes a unified episode 
thrust into the midst of the history of Cormac’s reign. It is closely 
bound up with the Senbriathra tradition; whether it is of modern 
growth or whether it has its roots in antiquity it is impossible to say. 
In any event, it seems reasonable to suppose that Keating in his 
prose rendering made use of a text, not now extant, which was per- 
haps in complete accordance with the old tecose structure. 


Aibidil Cuigni maic Emoin.‘ Strictly speaking, this text does not 
belong to the tecose group; like Part i of the Senbriathra Fithail, 
there is no internal evidence that it was the work of a father or 
tutor for the instruction of his son or his lord — in fact, we may 


1 Silva Gad., 1, 341 f. 

2 Trische Texte, 111, 202, 9. 

’ There is no title given to this brief narrative in Keating; I have created it for conve- 
nience in reference. 

Another prose tecosc, to which I have not had access, is listed by O’Rahilly, Fasc. I of 
Catalogue of Irish MSS in the Royal Irish Academy, p. 118, as occurring in MS. G. VI. 1 
(18th century), p. 72: ““A short prose piece, Comhairle Fhithil da Mhac, beginning A mhic, 
bean an séad is fearr da raibh ag fear artamh.”’ 

Worthy of note are the modern dramatizations by Dinneen, both in Irish (Comhairle 
Fithil) and in English (Fitheal’s Counsels), Dublin, 1909. 

* See my edition in ZCP., XVII (1927), 45-71. 
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safely conclude that it performed no such office. Nor does it possess, 
as some copies of the Senbriathra do, a title which gives a clue to 
the purpose for which it was written. But there are resemblances 
in both form and matter which make it certain that, if the Azbidil 
did not, in part at least, originally belong to the fecosc-tradition, it 
was in any event modeled upon it. 

The Aibidil exists in only one copy. The name of the sot-disant 
author, Cuigne mac Emoin, is not to my knowledge to be found 
anywhere else; it is obviously the name not of the original author 
of the sayings, but of the scribe who brought them together from 
various sources. Of him we know only that, like the author of the 
Audacht Moraind,' he combined in all probability the offices of fili 
and brithem.?, When he lived it is impossible to say; Meyer, in his 
Primer of Irish Metrics, includes him in his list of Irish poets without 
any additional information. I have included the Azbidil with the 
third-century group because it makes use of the strict formulistic 
arrangement found nowhere else and because it shows in its subject 
matter striking parallels to other members of the group. 


Briathra Flainn Fina maic Ossu. This group of proverbial say- 
ings is attributed in certain manuscripts to Flann Fina, or Aldfrith, 
king of Northumbria, who died in 705. The traditional ascription 
of these materials to Flann Fina, which has always gone unchal- 
lenged, is in my opinion untenable. Almost all the maxims here 
assigned to Flann Fina are also assigned to Fithal;* in fact, they com- 
prise the bulk of the Senbriathra Fithail, being identical with §§ 1-6 
of that text. The form and the whole tenor of the Briathra Flainn 
Fina are distinctly of the pagan tradition, and inconsonant with all 
we know of the Christian king Aldfrith. Consequently I include the 
Briathra with the third-century group, with which it is in complete 
harmony, rather than with the seventh-century group to which it 
has been formerly assigned. 

1 Cf. Thurneysen, ZCP., XI, 78. 

2 There is another alternative: that a scribe Cuigne gave his name, in the hope of per- 
petuating it, to a work which he found under another title or which he himself collected from 


hither and yon. 
3 On § 4, ascribed also to Cormac, see above, p. 426. 
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Flann Fina mac Ossu was the name by which Aldfrith was known 
when he was living in Ireland, Fina being the name of his mother, 
who was a princess of Irish birth; ' and Ossu (or Ossa) being the 
Irish spelling for Oswy, king of Northumbria from 642 to 671.2 “It 
was probably his connection with Ireland through his mother,” says 
Fowler, “that determined the place of his retirement and educa- 
tion.” In Ireland, according to William of Malmesbury, Aldfrith 
acquired a love of learning and letters,® “on which account the very 
persons who had formerly banished him, esteeming him the better 
qualified to manage the reins of government, now sent for him of 
their own accord.” On the death of his brother Ecgfrith, Aldfrith 
became king of Northumbria in 685, reigning until his death in 705. 

On the great learning and wisdom of Aldfrith all authorities, Eng- 
lish and Irish, are in accord. He is called in t-ecnaid amra, dalta 
Adamnain, ‘“‘the wondrous sage, foster-son ‘ of Adamnan’’; ard-sit 
Erenn eolusa, “‘Ireland’s high-sage of learning.” > His reputation for 
sagacity might well account for the readiness of a Christian scribe to 


1 So Joyce, I, 413, and Fowler, Adamnani Vita S. Columbae, p. 73; Stubbs has a different 
version: “‘as Bede (H. E. iv, 26; Vita Cuthb., c. 24) calls him nothus, his mother was probably 
aconcubine.” But on the use of this term nothus in connection with Aldfrith’s father see Dict. 
Christ. Biog., IV, 166: “‘In the Life of Oswin he is called nothus, a statement perhaps which 
shows the animus of the writer, as it is unsupported by historical evidence.” This assertion 
is equally applicable in the case of Aldfrith. The English chroniclers make Aldfrith the son 
not of an Irish princess but of Oswy’s second wife, Eanfleda, daughter of King Edwin and 
famous patroness of Rome who opposed the Irish missionaries. If this be true, how are we to 
account for Aldfrith’s ardent support of the Irish cause? 

William of Malmesbury also states that Aldfrith had been deemed unworthy of the govern- 
ment on account of his illegitimacy, and had retired to Ireland, either through compulsion 
or resentment: Js quia nothus, ut diximus, erat, factione optimatum, quamvis senior, regno 
indignus aestimatus, in Hiberniam, seu vi seu indignatione, secesserat. — Stubbs, Will. Malmesb. 
Monachi de Gest. Reg. Angl. (Rolls Series), I, 57. But here the chronicler confuses Aldfrith, 
the younger brother of Ecgfrith, with Alchfrith, the older brother of Ecgfrith, who disappeared 
from Northumbria about 665 (see Dict. Christ. Biog., IV, 166). Plummer (Bede, II, 264) 
points out that Aldfrith was younger than Ecgfrith. 

Cook likewise assumes the illegitimacy of Aldfrith in his article, ‘The Possible Begetter 
of the Old English Beowulf and Widsith” (Trans. Conn. Acad., XXV [1922], 281-346). 

? In a recent article (SpecuLuM, II, 67 ff.) Cook traces the marked intercourse of the Irish 
with Oswy and the Northumbrians; see art. cit., p. 70, note 1. 

5 On his patronage of letters and his relations with Adamnan, Aldhelm, and Benedict 
Biscop, see Stubbs, Dict. Christ. Biog., I, 77. 

* On the dalta relationship in tecosc texts, see above, p. 424. 

5 For further statements as to Aldfrith’s wisdom by Bede, Alcuin, Aldhelm, and others, 
see Plummer, Baedae Opera Historica, 11, 263 f., $12. 
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attach his name to an unidentified text, as we know the Briathra 
Flainn Fina to be, consisting of a series of wise precepts. His ardent 
and vigorous espousal of Christianity earned for him the admiration 
of Bede and Aldhelm; his sympathy with the cause of the Irish mis- 
sionaries resulted in his rupture with Wilfrid, the advocate of Rome. 
A Christianity which championed the Irish missionaries would easily 
explain the high praise bestowed upon Aldfrith by the Irish writers; 
but it does not account for the ascription to him of the pagan senti- 
ments, without any Christian decoration whatsoever, found in the 
Senbriathra Fithail.! 


Il. Tue Erguta—Century Group 


To the end of the eighth century belong two poems on the duties 
of a king written within a short time of each other, beginning Dia 
mbad messe bad ri réil and Cert cech rig co réil. They differ from the 
pagan tecosca of the first three centuries in that they have a regular 
metrical structure? and in that they are a curious mixture of pagan 
lore with Christian touches, in which the pagan element, however, is 
strongly predominant. Each of them, but particularly the earlier, 
is based upon the pagan fecosca, as the presence of whole maxims 
from the Tecosca Cormaic, Audacht Moraind, and other texts shows. 
Each of them has high praise for Cormac, the earlier referring to 
the Tecosca Cormaic (st. 4) by title. 

It is to be noted that in O’Donoghue’s editions of these two texts 
his lists are incomplete.* In five manuscripts they are found side by 
side, thus showing that they were associated together at an early 
date.* 


1 Except, of course, on the ground that the Christian scribes were desirous of weakening 
the pagan tradition by putting words of wisdom on the tongue of a Christian prince instead 
of that of a popular pagan brehon. The method of taking over pagan customs rather than 
attempting to stamp them out was employed throughout Europe by the early church. 

2 The meters are different, the first poem being in rannaigecht mér, and the second in 
dechnad mbec. 

3 Meyer Miscellany, pp. 258 ff.; Eriu, IX (1923), 42 ff. O’Donoghue makes no mention 
of their existence together in H.5.6; of Dia mbad messe in H.1.17, or of Cert cech rig in the 
Book of Lismore (see Stokes in introduction to Saints’ Lives, p. xxix). 

4 In the Books of Leinster and Lismore and in R.1.A. 23.N.11, Dia mbad messe immedi- 
ately precedes Cert cech rig; in H.1.17 (where both are fragmentary) and H.5.6 it follows 
Cert cech rig. They occur separated in R.J.A. 23.L.34. 
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Dia mbad messe bad ri reil. This poem of thirty-seven stanzas 
is ascribed in three manuscript copies to Dubh dé Thiath, who is 
included in Meyer’s list of poets as Dubhdaéthiath mac Stéléne, who 
died in 783.1 The Christian element in this poem is very slight, the 
only traces of Christianity being two references to the church 
(st. 17, 27), a reference to “‘the true Lord” in st. 22, and the “‘ De- 
mon”’ of st. 36. On the other hand, frequent quotations from the 
Tecosca Cormaic, Audacht Moraind, Senbriathra Fithail, Briathar- 
thecose Conculaind, and the “‘ Dialogue between Cormac and Fithal” 
show that the writer was steeped in the pagan tradition. 


Cert cech rig co réil. This poem of seventy-two stanzas was 
written by Fothad na Candine, who lived in the time of Aedh Oird- 
nide, over-king of Ireland from 793 to 817.2, The poem was noticed 
by O’Curry (Beth. Cat., p. 330): “ ... commences Fothadh-na 
Canoine’s Precept to Aodh (or Hugh) Oirdnidhe, Monarch of Erinn 
on his inauguration, a.p. 815,”’ where he apparently takes the date 
from Keating’s synchronism.* 

In this work there are signs of the pagan tradition, particularly 
in resemblances to the Tecosca Cormaic, but the Christian element 
is much more noticeable than in the preceding poem. Even though 
the name of the author did not betray his calling, we should be 
certain after reading the text that it was the work of a churchman. 


The Moling poem. A review of the early Christian poetic 
tecosca would not be complete without mentioning the Old-Irish 
poem attributed to St Moling, which is found only in the Book of 
Leinster following Cert cech rig co réil.4 In it Moling of Luachair, 
praising King Maenach of Munster for his severity toward crimi- 


1 Primer of Irish Metrics, p.37. In Laud 610 it bears the title, ‘ Fingin cecinit do Chormac 
mac Cuilennain’; see Eriu, IX (1923), 44. 

? Four Masters; Keating gives the date of his accession as 815. It was this same Fothad 
who persuaded Aedh in 804 to release the clergy from military service; see his poem Ecclas 
Dé bhi, F.M., a.p. 799. Another Christian tecose ascribed to Fothad na Candine, the Recht rig, 
consisting of eight stanzas and beginning Dia mbat rt bit righcerdach, occurs as stanzas 30-37 
of the “Regula Mucuta Raithni” (ACL., IT], $14 f.). The metre is cummasce etir rannaigecht 
méir ocus lethrannaigecht, 2(7' + 5). 

> Keating, IV, 189. See O’Donoghue, Meyer Miscellany, p. 259. 

« Ed. Meyer, Miscellanea Hibernica, Univ. of Illinois Studies, 11, 567 f. 
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nals, gives his “advice to a prince” in very much the same spirit as 
that of the opening lines of Dia mbad messe bad ri réil (cf. st. 6: Dia 
mbad rim contiased rt). It is a brief poem of seven stanzas, the last 
two of which belong distinctly to the tecosc-tradition. If its ascrip- 
tion to Moling is genuine, it is older than the two preceding poems, 
since it belongs to the middle of the seventh century; the Four 
Masters place the death of Maenach at 660 and that of Moling at 
696. 


IV. Late SuRVIVALS oF THE Tecosc-TRADITION 


No better confirmation of the esteem in which the early tecosca 
were held could be desired than the Tegasc Flatha of the seventeenth- 
century poet Tadhg mac Daire, or mac Bruaidheadha. This “advice 
to a prince” of fifty-five stanzas purports to be an inauguration ode 
addressed “according to ancient Irish usage’’ to Donagh O’Brien, 
fourth Earl of Thomond, “when elected Prince of his Nation.” ? 
The greater part of it is devoted to an enlargement upon the tradi- 
tional precepts found in the tecosca ascribed to the first three cen- 
turies. Phrases from the Audacht Moraind and the Tecosca Cormaic 
occur frequently; what is even more of interest for us is the poet’s 
appeal to the tradition of more than fifteen centuries’ standing, in 
verification of his right to instruct his chief, in which he enumerates 
six tecosca assigned to very early times. These are the Tegasc Torna 
(addressed by Torna to his dalta, Niall of the Nine Hostages, king of 
Ireland in the fourth century), Tegasc Cormaic (to Cairbre Lifechair), 
Tegase Fithil, Tegasec Cuinn Chédcathaig (the advice of the poet 


1 Keating also records their deaths, III, 186, 142. A visit of Moling to Fingin mac Aedha, 
the father of Maenach, is recounted in the Geinemain Molling ocus a Bethae, ed. Stokes, chap- 
ters ix, x. 

2 Serious doubts as to whether the poem ever had a part in any formal inauguration of 
“‘the Great Earl,” as he was called, are expressed and convincingly substantiated in the “In- 
troduction to MacBrody’s Tegasc Flatha,” Gael. Journal, I, 344 ff. 

An Irish manuscript in the possession of Mr George A. Plimpton of New York, which 
I have had an opportunity to examine through his kindness and that of Mr F. N. Robinson, 
contains a copy of twenty-five scattered stanzas of MacBrody’s Tegasc, interesting par- 
ticularly on account of the scribe’s ascription of the poem to the eleventh century! The 
title-page reads: ““Teagusg Flatha, / C,R, [for Consilium Regis?] / Lessons for a Prince, / Part 
I [sic] / This Poem was written by Tadhg Mac Daire,/ it is addressed to Donogh, the second 
son of Brien Boroimhe, who succeeded Maolseachluir a.p. 1048.” 
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Cithruad'! to Conn, king of Ireland in the second century, and 
grandfather of Cormac), the Audacht Moraind (to Feradach Find- 
fechtnach, but not given a specific title here),? and the Degbriathra 
an fhiledh Ferchert (to Labrad Loingsech, king of Ireland, according 
to Keating, about B.c. 350). Of these we recognize the Tecosca 
Cormaic, the Senbriathra Fithail, and the Audacht, the three major 
works considered in our study. The Tegasc Torna is a poem of late 
origin which purports to be the advice of Torna Eices to Niall 
Noigiallach, called in H.1.7 the Teagasg Righ Torna Eigeas do 
Niall naoighiallach.* Of the Tegasc Cuinn ‘ I have found no extant 
trace. Ferchert is perhaps a scribal error for Ferchertne, called 
Ferchertne File, who is often mentioned as a poet in the time of 
Labrad, as, for example, in the Orgain Dind Rig,® and in the Laws 
as one of the pagan authors of the Senchus Mér;* but of a tecosc 
or Degbriathra by him I have found no other mention. 

The vogue of the tecosc-tradition is evident in Middle-Irish and 
later. Without attempting to make an exhaustive list of works 
which show its influence, mention should be made of the seven- 
teenth-century Contention of the Bards, to which we have already 
given some attention; the eighteenth-century Comhairle na Barrsgo- 
léige da Mhac (“‘The Advice of the Wise Man to his Son’’) and the 
northern An Teagasg Riogh, versified modernizations of the Tecosca 

1 Cithruad is not listed by Meyer among the poets of Ireland. In the Forbuis Droma 
Damhghaire (Rev. Celt., XLII, 18, § 12) he is named as one of the principal druids of 
Cormac, having previously filled the office of prophet under Conn. Cf. art. cit., p. 112, § 119. 

2 The stanza referring to the Audacht reads: 

Go mbadh cosmhuil ’s cuid do’n rath 
Suair Ferddach finn fachtnach, 
sa lan d’é roith-rdidhibh ruinn 
tré ghlér mhérchille Mhéruinn. 


3 This poem, consisting of thirteen stanzas, begins Gabh mo thegasc a Néill ndir, a mhic 
Eathach muidhmhedhain. It has not been included among the tecosca of this study on account 
of its obvious spuriousness. O’Flaherty seems to have been the first to question its genuine- 
ness, and O’Curry (Mann. and Cust., 1, 59 ff.) expresses doubts as to its authenticity. Abbott's 
Catalogue erroneously states that it is published in Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy; it is merely 
mentioned there in a note (II, 345). 

4 A poem of six stanzas ascribed to Cithruad, beginning A mhic déana stth re maic Niadh, 
occurs in the 18th-century MS.H.17, f. 85 b. For another tecosc-reference to Conn, see 
below, p. 438, n. 3. 

5 ZCP., II (1901), 4, § 8; see Thurneysen, Helden- und Kénigsage, p. 520, note 1. 

6 Laws, I, 18 and 24; also Keating, III, 34. 
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Cormaic;! and the so-called Comhairle Choluim Cille. In English 
there is the fifteenth-century translation of the Secreta Secretorum, 
alleged advice from Aristotle to Alexander, made by James Yonge 
in 1422 under the title The Gouernaunce of Prynces, or Pryvete of 
Pryveteis and dedicated to James Butler, then Earl of Ormond.? 
Besides such works as these, which consist entirely of didactic matter, 
there are in the later native literature numberless shorter tributes, 
in the form of quotations and references, to the Irish love for prover- 
bial wisdom. 

In the foregoing summary of the tecosc materials in early Irish 
literature no attention has been given to such late texts as the Cath 
Maige Léna and the Cath Maige Rath, in which the reader will find 
lengthy harangues delivered to kings by their foster-fathers on the 
eve of battle; these lack the pithiness of the older instruction-texts,’ 
and the authors belong rather to the rhetorical prose school exem- 
plified in Lughaidh O Clérigh’s seventeenth-century life of Hugh Roe 
O’Donnell.* 


* * * * * x * 


The customs of ancient Ireland, as Joyce has pointed out, grew 
up unhampered by any external interference until the incursions of 
the Danes in the ninth century. The fecosca, which belong to a 
period many centuries prior to the Danish invasions, not only suggest 
the relationship between the pagan kings and their subjects, but 
also reveal many usages and beliefs which were current before the 


1 T have examined in one of Mr Plimpton’s Irish MSS a copy of this modern Comhairle, 
“‘metaphrased”’ by Patrick O’Mahoney. The copy is dated Dec. 23 and the metaphrase 
Dec. 24, 1822. 

For a discussion of these collections see O’Rahilly, Danfhocail, pp. 83 ff. 

2 Three Prose Versions of the Secreta Secretorum, ed. R. Steele (E.E.T.S., 1898). The 
introductory note states that this is “perhaps the only lengthy work known written in the 
English of the Pale early in the 15th century.”” That it appealed to the Irish taste is further 
indicated by the fact that it is “a direct translation of the French version made by Jofroi of 
Waterford.” 

3 In the Cath Maige Léna (ed. O’Curry, 1855) the king Conall (p. 100, 5 ff.) makes a long 
and vapid speech of advice to Conn Cedcathach, king of Ireland in the second century, and 
grandfather of Cormac mac Airt. Conall’s rhetoric earns the ridicule of Conn (p. 104). So 
in the Cath Maige Rath (ed. O’Donovan, 1842, pp. 154 ff.) Conall Clogach utters a rhapsody 
for which he receives the rebuke of Domnall, king of Ireland from 626 to 639 (F.M.). 

4 Beatha Aodha Ruaidh ui Dhomhnaill, ed. D. Murphy, 1893. See above, p. 418. 
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advent of Christianity and which persisted in many cases until 
modern times. 

Foremost among these is the belief found no less commonly 
among the Hebrews, Greeks and Romans, that a just ruler brings to 
his people prosperity and fair weather.! Thus in the Audacht Mo- 
raind Feradach is advised that “through the righteousness of the 
ruler” is there “peace, prosperity, tranquillity” (13); “all land is 
fruitful” (14); “high-standing grain is abundant” (15).? In the 
introductory section of the Tecosca Cormaic it is “through the right- 
eousness of a ruler” again that “fertility during his reign, . . . mast 
upon trees,® fish in river-mouths,* a fruitful earth,” are brought 
about. The Tecose Cuscraid has: “Let the law of thy rule be con- 
solidated lest thy disqualifications ruin the heavy fruits of the people 
that increase under thy protection” (7). So in the last stanza of the 
poem Dia mbad messe bad rt réil: “The righteousness of the prince . . . 
brings milk into the world; it brings corn and mast.” > Many other 
references to this belief could be drawn from the fecosca alone,® but 
the above examples are adequate to prove its prevalence. It is 
similarly found frequently in other early Irish works. Its validity 
is accepted by the compilers of the Ancient Laws, where the name 
of Fachtna Tulbrethach (“‘hastily-judging”’) is explained by the 
statement that “‘when he had passed a false judgment, if in the time 
of fruit, all the fruit of the territory in which it happened fell off in 
one night; if in time of milk, the cows refused their calves; but if he 

1 “Belief was general in olden Ireland that fruitful seasons were an accompaniment and 
consequence of kingly worth and virtue. Regal unrighteousness, on the other hand, led to 
dearth of fruit and to national misfortune.”— Life of Declan (I.T.S., XV1, 152). Accord- 
ing to Triad 202 (ed. Meyer) the three things that constitute a king are “‘a contract with 
(other) kings, the feast of Tara, and abundance during his reign.” 

On the occurrence of this belief outside of Ireland see further F. N. Robinson, ‘Human 
Sacrifice Among the Irish Celts,”’ Kittredge Anniversary Papers (Boston, 1913), p. 191, note 4. 

2 AM., §§ 9-29 of redaction A, almost half the entire text, deal with the prosperity 
effected by an upright prince. 

3 Cf. Ibid., B 17; A 16. 

* Cf. Ibid., A 23. 

5 Cf. the translation of the Secreta Secretorum (Rawl. B 490), p. 168: “ And therefor Sayde 
the Pepill of Iude, that ryghtfulnesse of a prynce ys more profitabill to his subiectis, than 
Plente of mettes and drynkes.” 


6 For example, Cert cech rig, 15, 16; AM. A 52, B 18, 46; etc. Corm. Cuil. 3 has eochair 
thoirrchius téchta, “the key of fruitfulness is lawfulness” (ZCP., VI, 270). 
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passed a true judgment, the fruit was perfect on the trees” (I, 24, 17), 
And among the “seven proofs which attest the falsehood of every 
king” are included “dearth in his reign; dryness of cows; blight of 
fruit; scarcity of corn” (IV, 52, 5).1 That the belief was held until 
modern times is shown by the frequent references to it in the Four 
Masters and Keating.‘ Constant mention of it is made in the 
seventeenth-century Contention of the Bards, where we are told 
(VI, 81) that “famine usually results from unrighteousness.” * Other 
allusions to it are to be found in the earlier literature, too numerous 


to receive attention here. 

This belief in the efficacy of righteousness is of special interest 
because of its application to the reigns of two monarchs connected 
with the fecosc-tradition. Feradach Findfechtnach is, as we have 
already seen, one of the two early rulers preéminent for his fruitful 
rule; Cormac mac Airt is the other. But the reign of the latter, 
unlike that of Feradach, was not regarded as prosperous by the 
older annalists; rather it was known to be marked by continual 
warfare.‘ Thus we are forced to the conclusion that the late tradi- 
tion, found not in historical works but in the romances,°® that Cor- 
mac’s rule was a peaceful one, was the result of his increasing repu- 


1 Cf. Laws, III, 24, 14, where it is said that the chiefs “‘remove foul weather by good 
customs.” See also Triads, 166, 186. 

2 See F. M. under A. M. 5160, a.p. 10 (note), 14, 15, 76, etc. An interesting possible 
outgrowth of this belief, which I quote here because it suggests a conceivable relationship 
between Ireland and Northumbria, is found in the statement by Keating (III, 262), which 
he has quoted from Cogad Gaed. re Gall. (ed. Todd, p. 138), that in the “‘ prosperous and peace- 
ful” reign of Brian Boru a lone woman travelled from the north of Ireland to the south without 
being robbed or harmed. See also Cath Maige Rath, ed. O'Donovan, p. 105. I have happened 
upon the same legend in Bede’s Hist. Eccl. (ed. Plummer, I, 118): Tanta autem eo tempore paz 
in Brittania, quaquauersum imperium regis Aeduini peruenerat, fuisse perhibetur, ut, sicut 
usque hodie in prouerbio dicitur, etiam si mulier una cum recens nato paruulo uellet totam peram- 
bulare insulam a mari ad mare, nullo se ledente ualeret. The daughter of this Edwin was, ac- 
cording to the English chroniclers, the mother of our Flann Fina (see above, p. 433, note 1). 

3 See further III, 20b; VI, 67, 80, 180, 198; XV, 47, 49. 

4 The account of Cormac’s reign in Tigernach is little more than a rehearsal of his mili- 
tary and naval engagements, at least thirty-nine battles or slaughters being listed. 

5 Such are the Scél na Fir Flatha (Irische Texte, III, 185 ff.) and the “‘ Panegyric of Cor- 
mac” (Silva Gad., II, 96 ff.). The introduction to the former states that “at the time of Cormac 
ua Cuind the world was full of every good thing (lan do gach maith = AM. A 52). There 
were mast and fatness and produce. There were peace and ease and happiness (sidh 7 saime 
Y subha, borrowed obviously from AM. B 14). There was neither murder nor robbery at that 
season, but everyone (abode) in his own place.”” The Panegyric account is more highly colored 
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tation for wisdom, due largely to the vogue of the Tecosca ascribed 
to him. 

The credence given to the idea that a king’s merit vitally affected 
his reign would naturally lead to a demand for rigid requirements in 
a candidate for the office, which with the Irish was not hereditary 
but elective." What was expected of a king is stated in the Tecosca 
Cormaic, § 5, a passage which is quoted in somewhat different form 
in the tract on Succession (Laws IV, 376). But this brief passage 
gives only a meager outline of the requirements, which are further 
enlarged upon in §§ 1-4, 6-8, 11, 12, 18, 19, 34.” 

The importance of giving heed to advice and instruction is 
stressed in the tecosca. In the Audacht, § 3, Morand says, “Good, 
lasting, long-lived, and steadfast is the righteousness of the ruler 
who listens to wisdom.” In the Tecosca Cormaic (3, 49) the prince 
is advised to listen to his elders; similarly in the Briatharthecosc 
Conculaind (25, 26): “Be humble when you are instructed by the 
wise; be mindful of admonition from your elders.” * So in a brief 
religious tecose in 23. N. 10 (Eriu, V, 142, 1), righ gan comairledh, “‘a 
king without counsel,” is regarded as “‘hateful to God.” 

In the Ancient Laws (V, 172, 14 ff.) a king who tolerates satires 
is not entitled to honor-price. The faith placed by the pagan Irish 
in the power of satire and the fear in which it was held is reflected 
in the fecosca. The saying of the Tecosca Cormaic (31, 8), “Everyone 
is fair-famed until he is satirized,” would suggest that the good 
and too long to quote here. I give an instance of its extravagance: “‘In his time it was with 
the finger-tip that men might gather honey, seeing that for the righteousness of Cormac’s 
governance it was rained down from heaven.” The falsity of these assertions is readily seen 
by turning to the annalists or Keating. 

1 On the election of kings, see Joyce, I, 43. 

2 With these requisites for a king compare Part ii of the Senbriathra Fithail, and Laws, 
IV, 50, 22 ff.; 334, 6 ff. For other requirements, particularly hospitality, see Joyce, I, 58. 
The unidentified quotation from Cormac, apparently of later date, that “‘a prince should light 
his lamps on Samain day, and welcome his guests with clapping of hands and comfortable 
seats, and the cup-bearers should be active in distributing meat and drink,” is based upon 
Tec. Corm. § 4. See further the Latin extract from the Irish canons in Stokes, Tripartite Life 
of Patrick, p. 507. 

3 See further Tec. Corm., 15:36; Senb. Fith., 1:6, 7, 10; Dia mbad messe, 23. More modern 
proverbs are Ni glic nach gabhann teagasg, ‘‘He is not wise who will not be instructed” (Dénta 


Grddha, p. 42), and An #é nd gabhann cémhairle gabhadh sé cémhrac, “Let him who will not 
have advice have trouble (conflict)”” (Micheal 6g O’Longain). 
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prince, by gaining a reputation for uprightness, will avoid being the 
victim of satirists. In the semi-Christian poem Dia mbad messe bad 
rt réil (10) one of the “three shouts of discomfiture for a prince” is 
“the shout of satires to wound him.” Many instances of the be- 
lief in the effectiveness of satire are brought together by Mr F. N. 
Robinson in his article on “Satirists and Enchanters in Early Irish 
Literature,” ! in which (p. 129) is pointed out the close relationship 
of satire to the tecosc-literature. 

But the greatest danger against which the Irish felt it incumbent 
upon them to warn their princes was the treachery of women. By 
far the longest section (§ 16) of the Tecosca Cormaic devotes itself to 
an enumeration of female vices. “O grandson of Conn, O Cormac,” 
says Cairbre, “how do you distinguish women?” “I distinguish 
them,” replies Cormac, “but I make no difference among them.” 
In addition to other faults, they are “deaf to instruction, blind to 
good advice” (67, 68), “unskilled in obedience” (80), stubborn, 
quarrelsome, and above all, “not to be trusted with a secret” (21). 
This last, indeed, is the greatest of their shortcomings, and is referred 
to time and again in the old texts. Of the four counsels of Fithal to 
his son Flaithri, the second, the value of which Flaithri proves, is 
“not to entrust a dangerous secret to his wife” (Keating II, 338). 
In the poem Dia mbad messe bad ri réil (2) is the saying “That which 
I wished to conceal, I would not relate where women are.” In the 
Scél Mucce Maic Déthé the words Ni thardda do rin do mnaib, rin 
mna ni maith concelar, ‘Entrust not thy secret to women; the secret 
of a woman is not well concealed,” are attributed to Crimthann Nia 


Nair.” 


1 Studies in the History of Religions, presented to C. H. Toy (New York, 1912), pp. 95-130. 
For other references to satire see Tec. Corm. 13:33; 27:4; Dia mbad messe, 32. 

2 Trische Texte, I, 97. The ascription to Crimthann looks like an anachronism, as the 
action of the Scél Mucce antedates the time of Crimthann, king of Ireland from 8 B.c. to 8 A.D. 
(F.M.). The fantastic tale, Mesca Ulad, makes Cuchulaind the slayer of Crimthann; the ac- 
cepted tradition (Keating, II, 234) is that Crimthann met his death by falling from his horse. 
The above quotation, in almost the same form, is ascribed in Laud 610 (Rev. Celt., VI, 188) 
and in the Aided Conroi (ZCP., IX, 192; Eriu, I, 34) to Curoi macDaire. 

In the Brisleach Mhér Mhaighe Muirthemhne, p. 30, Cuchulaind says, Is deacair taobh 
do thabhairt le mnaoi tar th’éis go brdth; in the Buile Suibne Geilt, p. 110, is found As mairg 
dobheir taobh re mndoi tar éis na mbriathar sin. A modern Irish version (Gael. Jour., V1, 61) 
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No one of the ¢ecosca is without its reference to the treachery of 
of women. The idea was not, of course, original or unique with the 
Irish,’ but it was exceptionally popular with them. 

It is not the purpose of this sketch of customs and traditions to 
be exhaustive. Some of the outstanding ones have been cited to 
give an idea of the pagan character of the pre-Patrician tecosca in 
which they occur. The task of accounting for the Christian elements 
in the texts is a simple one. 

Of the Audacht Moraind, two redactions, B, which is the oldest,” 
and L, have no Christian touches. The A redaction has, as Thur- 
neysen has shown (ZCP. XI, 74), been given a Christian conclusion 
(§§ 55-57) by a later scribe. It is to be further remarked that this 
reviser failed to expunge certain elements, notably the né-ria seniris 
ar ntahiris of § 43: “he must not give up the old faith for a new 
faith.” There is a further interpolation of the Christian writer in 
A 38: do-fechar 6 Dia co némad née; the whole section here is perhaps 
a late addition, as there is no corresponding section in redaction B 
(in L 28, which according to Thurneysen forms no distinct section 
in the manuscript, 6 Dia is not found). 

The Tecosca Cormaic shows several indications of later “‘doctor- 
ing” by Christian scribes. It is to be observed that these, with one 
exception, are found at the very end of the section (§§ 1, 12, 28) as 
additions; § 1,18 seems to have been deliberately introduced into the 
middle of the section by a scribe who was not satisfied with the 
heathenish tenor of his original. 

The remaining tecosca assigned to the first three centuries show 


reads: Md ’s mian leat sgeul do chur amach, innis mar rin do mhnaoi é, “‘If you want to publish 
a story, tell it to a woman as a secret.” See also Douglas Hyde’s Amhrdin Chiiige Chonnacht, 
no. 24. 

1 Witness the alleged advice from Aristotle to Alexander in the Secreta Secretorum, p. 20: 
“Alexandre, dere sone, trust neuyr in women, in her werkys, in her service, ne in her com- 
pany, ne dwelle thou nought with hem; and if thou must nede haue company of sum woman, 
loke that thou preve hir welle and longe, and in diuerse wise, or thou trust to moche in her.” 

The treachery of women is often referred to in Old-English gnomic poetry (cf. Beowulf, 
1941 ff.); the Old-Norse Hdvamdi is replete with allusioas to it. Cf. the Welsh proverb, Na 
fid dy wraig dy gyfrin. 

? Thurneysen in his edition of the Audacht referred to the A redaction as older than B; 
Pokorny (ZCP., XIII, 43) showed that this theory was incorrect by adducing archaic forms 
and giving conclusive textual reasons, in which Thurneysen later (ZCP., XIII, 298) concurred. 
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no signs of Christian insertions or additions. It is noteworthy that 
such signs are evident in the Audacht Moraind and Tecosca Cormaic, 
attributed readily enough to heathen monarchs, whereas the Bria- 
thra Flainn Fina, alleged by some scribes to be the composition of 
the devout and untiring disciple of St Adamnan, contains no 
slightest trace of Christian sentiment! That the Audacht and the 
Tecosca Cormaic should be the only texts thus tampered with, leads 
us to a curious bit of late lore. 

At the end of his somewhat lengthy account of the reign of 
Cormac, Keating (II, 344), following sources which are still extant, 
makes the following statement: “On account of the excellence of 
Cormac’s deeds, and judgments, and laws, God gave him the light 
of the Faith seven years before his death. And, accordingly, he 
refused to adore gods made with hands; and he set himself to rever- 
ence and honor the true God; so that he was the third man in Ireland 
who believed before the coming of Patrick. Conchobar mac Nessa 
was the first to receive the faith when he heard from Bacrach the 
druid that the Jewish people would put Christ to death by torment; 
Morand mac Maoin was the second person; and Cormac mac Airt 
was the third.”” We may dismiss the reference to Conchobar’s faith 
by deriving it from the story, of Christian origin, of the Aided Con- 
chobuir.!. The attribution of Christianity to Morand and Cormac 
must, it seems, have had its origin in the attempt of later writers to 
reconcile the fact that these rulers lived in pagan times with the 
Christian sentiments of the revised and widely known Audacht and 
Tecosca. The only conclusion, naturally, to which they could come 
was that “God had given them (Morand and Cormac) the light of 
the Faith” in advance of the rest of the world, and upon this con- 
clusion they wrote the legend which in time came to the ken of 
Keating. That this legend was not the work of one writer but of 
more gradual development may be seen by the fact that it was 
applied to Morand before it was assigned, by analogy, to Cormac. 
For in the Aided Conchobuir (p. 8, § 12) we are told that Conchobar 
was “‘one of the fwo men that had believed in God in Ireland before 
the coming of the Faith, Morand being the other man.” Thus it 


1 See Kuno Meyer, Death-Tales, pp. 2 ff. 
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seems reasonable to suppose that Cormac was the last of the trio to 
be embraced by the legend, which is later used by Keating as a 
source for his account." 


1 A further embellishment added in Keating’s account is the anecdote (II, 346) that 
Cormac’s death was caused by Maelgenn the druid when Cormac refused to worship the golden 
calf of the druids. [t was apparently this late version of the death of Cormac that led O’Don- 
ovan in the introduction to his edition (Dublin Penny Journal, I [1832], 213 f.) to observe that 
Cormac “attempted to reform the religion of the Druids, and to substitute for their poly- 
theism the more rational and sublime belief of one infinite Being who was the author of the 
universe’; and that even after Cormac’s retirement from public life “the Druids still con- 
tinued his most inveterate enemies, for they saw that even though he had resigned the 
government he nevertheless continued to instil his novel doctrines . . . into the mind of the 
monarch, his son; and finding that the conduct of Cairbre was regulated by his father’s in- 
structions, they conspired against the life of the latter, and there is every reason to believe 
that they effected their purpose by poisoning him.” But as O’Carroll points out (Gael. 
Journal, I, 379), there is no reference to any such antagonism towards the druids to be found 
in the Tecosca Cormaic. 

Keating has drawn evidently on the Four Masters, who under the year 266 attribute 
the death of Cormac to the enmity of Maelgenn and the druids. But Tigernach (Rev. Celt. 
XVII [1896], 20) gives two distinct and conflicting accounts of the death (neither of them 
by poisoning): “‘Cormac, grandson of Conn of the Hundred Battles, died at Cletech on a 
Tuesday, the bone of a salmon having stuck in his throat. Or, it was the elves (devils) that 
destroyed him after he was betrayed by Maelchenn the druid, since Cormac did not believe 
in him.” This second and more romantic account is precisely the one we should expect the 
Four Masters, to select for incorporation in their Annals. 

An interesting late legend based upon Cormac’s acceptance of Christianity is found in 
Kilbride MS. V, no, 1, fol. 7b. (See Mackinnon, Catal. of Gael. MSS in Scotland, p. 131.) 


WEsLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 





NOTES 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH AND JOSEPHUS 


Tere has been a tendency in recent Arthurian scholarship to explain the 
name of Arthur himself as being of. Latin rather than Celtic origin, and 
examples have been adduced of its occurrence in Tacitus and Juvenal.' 
Still more recently it has been pointed out that it is the name also of a 
Roman general who served in Britain.? To these examples may be added 
still another worthy of note since it occurs i literature probably known 
to Geoffrey of Monmouth and, although it did not furnish him with the 
name of Arthur, — for that was common enough before he wrote, — may 
have suggested to him the name of Arthur’s opponent, Lucius. 

Josephus in his history of the Jewish War (Book vi) narrates how on 
one occasion the Jews entrapped a Roman force by setting fire to a portion 
of the defences upon which they had gained a foot-hold, and a certain 
Longos (or Longinus) killed himself rather than surrender, and then con- 
tinues: 

Tov 6€ TS Tupl wepicxevtwv ’Aptwp.ds Tis mavoupyia duacwterar* mpooKane- 
odpevos yap Twa TOV oTpatwrTdv Aovkiov, & cuverxnve, weyadn TH pwr7 ‘ KAnpo- 
vouov, én, kaTadelmw oe TOV EuavTov kTnuaTwv, el mpocehOwy pe Sé~aro.” Tod de 
éroiuws mpocdpapuovTos 6 ev é’ abrov kaTevexels ECnoev, 6 5é Se~duEvos bd TOD 
Bapous TS AooTpwTw TpocapaxGels Tapaxpyua Ovncke.® 


If Geoffrey knew this passage he probably read it not in Greek but in 
one of the Mediaeval Latin versions, such as the one variously credited to 
Rufinus of Aquilea and to Saint Ambrose of Milan. In that, this passage 
is abridged, but retains its essential features. 


Artorius autem satis astute voce magna clamavit Lucium, dicens: Heres mihi 
eris, si me decidentem exceperis. At ille miserandus occurrit ruenti, atque in se 
morituri necem transfudit. Vere bellicum testamentum, non atramento scriptum, 
sed sanguine; nec in charta, sed in mucrone. Quod heredem promisit, magnum 
plane ingenium, ut inveniret voluntarium mortis vicarium.‘ 


There is little difficulty involved in showing that this work, in one form 
or another, might have been accessible to Geoffrey. When his friend 


1 James Douglas Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 


& Ruprecht, 1923), I, 3. 

2 Edw. Foord, The Last Age of Roman Britain (London: Harrap, 1925), p. 234. Kemp 
Malone, “‘Artorius,” Modern Philology, XXII (1925), 367 ff. 

3 Flavii Josephi Opera, ed. B. Niese (Berlin: Weidmann, 1894), vi, 537. 

4 Migne, Pat. Lat. XV, col. 2183. 
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Robert de Chesney became bishop of Lincoln, he presented to the cathedral 
there, among other books, a copy of ‘‘Josephus.”’! I know of no indication 
which version this represents, but it was probably a Latin one. There is 
nothing forced in the supposition that Geoffrey knew and used this book 
while he and Robert were together at Oxford, if indeed no other copy was 
to be found there. Geoffrey did not, of course, get the name Arthur from 
this passage in Josephus — that was already known before he began to 
write — but I do believe that when he came to write of Arthur’s wars with 
the Romans this passage occurred to him, and that it seemed to him some- 
what of a joke to give the name of Lucius to the Roman general whom 
Arthur defeated and killed. 

Joun J. Parry, 

University of Illinois. 


LUCIAN AND LIUTPRAND 


THERE is so little positive proof that Lucian was known to Western Europe 
in the Middle Ages that even the slightest bit of evidence on this point 
may be of interest. In the Antapodosis, written in the second half of the 
tenth century by Liutprand, Bishop of Cremona, there is a passage in 
which a morsel of Lucianic wit is transferred from Constantinople to Italy 
and from Greek to Latin. Liutprand, who had been an envoy to the court 
at Constantinople, is relating a humorous anecdote about Leo VI, Emperor 
of the Byzantine Empire from 886 to 911. The Lucianic passage appears in 
some remarks addressed to one of the palace guards. The Emperor says: 


Sed quia vigilandi facultatem sive auspicandi scientiam habere non posses, 
nisi divino tibi esset munere datum, seu verum sit, ut speramus, immo credimus, 
seu falsum, xa0as 6 Aovxtavés, cathos o Lukianos, id est sicut Lucianus de puodam 
dicit, quod dormiens multa reppererit, atque a gallo exitatus nihil invernerit, tu 
tamen quicquid videris, quicquid senseris, quicquid etiam inveneris, tuum sit.? 


This is of course an echo of the opening passage in Lucian’s “Ovecpos 7 
ddextpvav (The Cock): 


MIKTAO®. ’AdAG cé, xaxiore GdexTpudv, 6 Zeds abros emitpipere POovepdv obrw 
kal dti@wvov Svra, bs we TrovTodyTa Kai HélioTw dveipw Evvdvta kai Bavpaorhy 
ebdaruoviay ebdarpovodvra diatopéy Ti Kal yeywvds avaBonoas érnyepas, ws unde 
vixTwp your Thy wodd cod pLapwrépay reviay drapiryouu. * 





1 Giraldi Cambrensis Opera (Rolls Series, No. 21), VII, 169. 

2 Quoted from K. P. Harrington, Mediaeval Latin (Allyn and Bacon: Boston, 1925), 
p. 172, ll. 8-15. See also M. Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters 
(Munich, 1923), IT, 168, 169. 

3 C. R. Williams, Selections from Lucian (Boston, 1882), p. 62, ll. 1-6. 
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In the English version by the Fowlers the passage is as follows: 


Micyllus. Detested bird! May Zeus crunch your every bone! Shrill, envious 
brute: to wake me from delightful dreams of wealth and magic blessedness with 
those piercing, deafening notes! Am I not even in sleep to find a refuge from 
Poverty, Poverty more vile than your vile self? ! 


This case suggests the possibility that other Lucianic influences pene- 
trated Mediaeval Latin literature through similar channels. It is also in- 
teresting to note that in Constantinople Lucian could be used for casual 
quotation as late as the tenth century. 


1 The Works of Lucian, tr. by H. W. and F. G. Fowler (Oxford, 1905), III, 105. 


CLAuDE M. NEWLIN, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


KING ARTHUR AND POLITICS AGAIN 


At the risk of seeming ungrateful, I should like to append a few words tu 
Mr Nitze’s generous and appreciative review of my article “King Arthur 
and Politics” (Specutum, II [1927], 317-321, 33-51). Mr Nitze takes me 
gently to task for suggesting that my line of inquiry was a novel one, and 
yet bringing Charlemagne into the picture, as had been done by my bet- 


ters some time ago. Either my paper is less “‘well-ordered” than Mr 
Nitze gives it the credit of being, or he has read it a little askew. What I 
tried to indicate as a novelty was my approach to the question: the at- 
tempt to reconstruct the political hot-bed out of which, I believe, sprang 
Geoffrey’s book and the romances. Certainly I did not boast that all 
the results of my inquiry were to be original; but I am sorry if I seemed 
to fail in courteous acknowledgment where acknowledgment was due. 
Wishing to reduce annotation to a minimum, I took for granted the read- 
er’s knowledge of Foerster and Bruce (as well as other scholars), and at- 
tempted to state the case plainly. Mr Nitze must take my word for it 
that I can annotate mightily when I try. He admits that my historical 
discussion is something new — which is really what I said. 


Gorpon Hatt GEROULD, 
Princeton University. 
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A NOTE ON THE NUGAE OF G. H. GEROULD’S 
“KING ARTHUR AND POLITICS” 


Proressor G. H. Grrovup’s article “King Arthur and Politics”! is 
a powerfully written argument to prove that Geoffrey’s History and the 
Arthurian romances were fostered by the house of Henry II for political 
purposes. The general truth of this thesis, of which there is no question, 
does not in the least require us to believe that Chrétien invented the 
Arthurian romances, but Mr Gerould in one sentence revives Foerster’s 
old and rather battered theory. His first statements express belief in the 
Britonum fabulae: “stories about Arthur were circulating both in Wales 
and in Brittany when Geoffrey wrote” (p. 48); “material was readily 
accessible from Cornwall as well as Wales and Brittany” (p. 49). Later, 
however, comes the sentence which seems to imply that this material had 
no significance for Chrétien: “Without [Geoffrey] there might never have 
been any Arthurian romances at all” (p. 49). 

The idea behind this sentence probably is that, judging from derogatory 
epithets often aimed at them by contemporary writers, the Britonum 
fabulae must have been short and devoid of incident. William of Malmes- 
bury (1125) called them “nonsensical stories” (nugae); “the Britons rave 
(delirant) about Arthur”; “fallacious fables dream (fallaces somniarent 
fabulae) about him.” * They are “idle songs” (naeniae).? Wace (1155) 
said that writers of fables embellished the story of Arthur until they made 
it all seem like fable.* William of Newburgh (ca. 1200) abused the Britonum 
figmenta.’ Giraldus Cambrensis (ca. 1219) said, Fabulosi Britones et eorum 
cantores fingere solebant.6 Jean Bodel, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, wrote, Li conte de Bretaigne sont si vain et plaisant,’ and contrasted 
them with other stories in French that were instructive and true. 

I venture to suggest with confidence another explanation for these 
contemptuous epithets which seems to me better to account for all the 
facts. What discredited the Britonum fabulae in the eyes of substantial 
men was that they were frankly impossible; they dealt with disappear- 
ing castles, magic fountains, and enchanted forests; in a word, they were 


1 Speculum, II (1927), 33 ff. 

2 De Gestis Regum, i, 8, ed. Stubbs, 1887 (Rolls Ser. No. 90, 1, 11-12). 

3 [bid., iii, 287, ed. Stubbs, 2, 342. 

* Roman de Brut, ed. Le Roux de Lincy, II, 76, v. 1037. 

5 Historia Rerum Anglicarum, Proemium, ed. Howlett, Chronicles of Stephen (Rolls Ser. 
No. 82, 1, 12). 

6 Speculum Ecclesiae, ii, 9, ed. J. S. Brewer (Rolls Ser. No. 21, 4, 48). 

7 La Chanson des Saxons (Li Saisnes), v. 9. Bodel spoke of French versions. Perhaps 
some of the other phrases quoted were aimed at French contes. 
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fairy tales. Their incredibility, not their lack of coherence or content, was 
the target for these slighting epithets. 

It will be objected that Geoffrey was accused of invention, and that, 
therefore, his fabulae could not have amounted to much; but the reply is 
that, although Geoffrey without doubt invented many things, e.g., the 
feudal magnificence of Arthur’s court, the attacks upon him can better be 
interpreted in another sense. Those writers who expressed astonishment 
at Geoffrey’s account of Arthur may not have meant that fables about 
him were new, but that the idea of putting this fairy king into history was 
astounding. Conversely, those who attacked Geoffrey as a liar did not so 
much mean that he invented details about Arthur as that he lied in making 
the shadowy king of Britonum fabulae into an historical person.' Geoffrey’s 
bitterest assailant, William of Newburgh, does not lay the entire blame for 
invention upon Geoffrey: partim ab ipso, partim et ab aliis, constat esse con- 
ficta;? and he seems to be most angry about something that was not 
Geoffrey’s invention at all, namely, that although he thrust the fairy king 
into history, he allowed him to retain the fairy characteristic of not dying: 
Propter metum Britonum non audens eum dicere mortuum, quem adhuc vere 
bruti Britones exspectant venturum. Here we have the attitude of an edu- 
cated Englishman who considers fairy tales beneath his notice, and con- 
gratulates himself that he is not a stupid Welshman (or Breton) who cannot 
distinguish them from fact. 

Giraldus Cambrensis said that the Britons fatuously ‘ hope for the re- 
turn of Arthur, and referred slightingly to their story that a certain imag- 
inary goddess,® named Morganis, carried him to Avalon. Giraldus’ oft- 
quoted anecdote about Melerius deserves inspection: 


Fuit diebus nostris vir quidam Kambrensis. cui nomen Meilerius, futurorum 
pariter et occultorum scientiam habens; cui talis hance eventus scientiam dedit. 
Nocte quadam, scilicet Ramis palmarum, puellam diu ante adamatam, sicut forma 
praeferebat, obviam habens loco amoeno, et ut videbatur opportuno, desideratis 
amplexibus atque deliciis cum indulsisset, statim, loco puellae formosae, formam 
quandam villosam, hispidam, et hirsutam, adeoque enormiter deformem invenit, 
quod in ipso ejusdem aspectu dementire coepit et insanire. Cumque pluribus id 
annis ei durasset, tandem in ecclesia Menevensi, meritis sanctorum loci ejusdem, 
optatam sanitatem recuperavit. Semper tamen cum spiritibus immundis magnam 
et mirandam familiaritatem habens, eosdem videndo, cognoscendo, colloquendo, 





1 “Fabulas de Arturo, ex priscis Britonum figmentis sumptas et ex proprio auctas, per 
superductum Latini sermonis colorem honesto historiae nomine palliavit.” William of New- 
burgh, Historia Rerum Anglicarum, Proemium, ed. Howlett, 1. 12. 

2 Ibid., p. 14. 

2 Ibid., p. 18. 

4 “Fatue,” Speculum Ecclesiae, ii, 9. 

5 “Dea quaedam phantastica.” 
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propriisque nominibus singulos nominando ipsorum minesterio plerumque futura 
praedicebat. . . . Librum quoque mendosum et vel falso scriptum, vel falsum etiam 
in se continentem inspiciens, statim licet illiteratus omnino fuisset, ad locum men- 
dacii digitum ponebat. . . . Contigit aliquando, spiritibus immundis nimis eidem 
insultantibus, ut Evangelium Johannis ejus in gremio poneretur; qui statim tanquam 
aves evolantes omnes penitus evanuerunt. Quo sublato postmodum, et Historia 
Britonum a Galfrido Arthuro tractata, experiendi causa, loco ejusdem subrogata, 
non solum corpori ipsius toti, sed etiam libro superposito, longe solito crebrius et 
taediosius insederunt.! 


W. H. Schofield commented thus: “‘ Melerius, a Welshman, had for some 
time intercourse with what was evidently a fairy mistress.” 2 Schofield’s 
interpretation of this as a degraded fairy mistress story is hard to chal- 
lenge. In G. L. Kittredge’s phrase, “‘Philosophy and Christianity account 
for the phenomena [of fairy stories] as diabolical illusions.” * Giraldus no 
doubt insinuates that Geoffrey had invented a good deal, but the point 
of the anecdote, which seems to have been missed by all commentators, is 
certainly not that Geoffrey had no sources, but that his sources were fairy 
stories. In short, it is not implied that Geoffrey invented the lies. The 
thronging spirits that settled upon Geoffrey’s book are comrades of Mel- 
erius’ fairy mistress. They were drawn to the book not only because it was 
false, but because it was false in a special way, namely, its sources were 
unorthodox: De Praestigits Daemonum.* 

The gist of the whole matter is that the contemptuous epithets directed 
at the Britonum fabulae do not tell us anything about their length or con- 


1 tin. Kambriae, i, 5, ed. J. F. Dimock (Rolls Ser., X XI, 6, 58). 

2 Mythical Bards and the Life of William Wallace (Cambridge: Harv. Univ. Press, 
1920), p. 57. 

3 A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (Cambridge: Harv. Univ. Press, 1916), pp. 238, 
239. Mr Kittredge makes no mention of Melerius, but his pages are the best possible 
comment on the regular mediaeval transformation of fairies to devils. 

* The title of John Wier’s book, 1563. 

Aed mac Crimthainn, who in 1150 copied the 7din Bé, put at the end a note in which 
he applied this phrase to fairy elements in the Irish epic: 

“Ego qui scripsi hanc historiam aut verius fabulam, quibusdam fidem in hac historia aut 
fabula non accommodo. Quaedam enim ibi sunt praestigia demonum, quaedam autem fig- 
menta poetica, quaedam similia vero, quaedam non, quaedam ad delectationem stultorum.” 
Ed. E. Windisch, Irische Texte, Extraband, 1905, p. 911. 

The Scotch theologian, John Major, in his History of Britain, written in 1521, speaks of 
Arthurian fairy stories in a similar vein. After saying (II, 5, p. 81): “To find out anything 
from the Prophecies of Merlin [de illius prophetiis augurari| is like trying to pierce a thick 
cloud,” he declares: “‘Quite otherwise does it stand with John the Evangelist in the Apoca- 
lypse, a book which the church has received as divinely inspired.” In the next chapter he 
continues (II, 6, p. 85): “The stories told about Arthur . . . and what they say happened in 
Britain at that time . . . all these I count as fable, unless indeed they were brought about 
by craft of demons.” Historia Maioris Britanniae, trans. A. Constable (Publ. Scottish His- 
tory Soc., Vol. X, Edinburgh, 1892). 
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tent, but only about their character, namely, that they were incredible. 
Similar abusive epithets were applied to the Finn stories: “Vain, hurtful, 
lying, earthly stories about . . . Finn mac Cumhaill with his Fianna.” ! 
Great numbers of Finn stories exist, we know that they are absolutely 
incredible, most of them relate fairy adventures in which Finn’s warriors 
are the protagonists, they furnish no coherent biography of Finn, but they 
lack neither length nor charm.? There is other evidence to show that the 
Britonum fabulae were not negligible. Idle songs devoid of incident would 
not have fascinated people as the fabulae evidently did. Accompanying 
music may have helped, but a charm was plainly inherent in the stories. 
Moreover, there seem to be no facts to dispute a natural presumption that 
Kulhwch and Olwen, which was composed before Geoffrey (ca. 1125), * is a 
fair sample of the Britonum fabulae. Kulhwch and Olwen lacks neither 
length nor incident. 

Foerster’s theory almost ignored the fabulae, and held that Chrétien, 
using every hint that he could find in Geoffrey, — chiefly such names as 
Guanhumara, Caliburn, — and every suggestion added by Wace, such as the 
mention of the Round Table, gleaning little from the Britonum fabulae except 
a few more names, invented the Arthurian romances. This theory assumes 
that Chrétien’s declarations about sources, his statements that previous 
writers had told the stories, and his manner of introducing Guenievre, Gau- 
vain, the Round Table, etc. — as if they were well known to everybody ;— ‘ 





1 Bishop John Carswell in the preface to his Gaelic version of John Knox’s Liturgy, Edin- 
burgh, 1567. (Quoted from J. L. Roberston, Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
XXII, 1897-1898, 293.) Some years earlier in 1526 Hector Boece wrote: 

Coniiciunt quidam in haec tempora Fynnanum filium Coeli (Fyn mak Coul vulgari vocab- 
ulo); . . . circularibus fabulis et iis quae de Arthuro Britonum rege, passim apud nostrates 
leguntur, simillimum, magis quam eruditorum testimonio decantatum. Hujus itaque viri 
mirabilibus, quod ab historica fide haud parum abhorrere omnibus sunt visa, consulto super- 
sedentes, Eugenii regis gesta deinceps prosequemur. Scot. Hist., fol. 128, Paris, 1575. 

2 Collections in J. F. Campbell, Leabhar na Feinne, 1872; John MacNeill, Dunaire Finn, 
1908; S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, I1, (1892,) 101-265, etc. 

3 On this date see Loth, Revue Celtique, XXXII (1911), 436, and Les Mabinogion (2d ed., 
Paris, 1913), I, 40; Thurneysen, Zs. f. Celt. Phil., XT1 (1918), 283. 

4 In a prologue to his first romance, Erec (ca. 1168), Chrétien says (vv. 19-22) that pro- 
fessional story-tellers have already told the story: 

D’Eree, le fil Lac, est li contes, 

Que devant rois et devant contes 

Depecier et corronpre suelent 

Cil qui de conter vivre vuelent. 
In Erec he mentions the Round Table twice (vv. 81, 1687), and speaks as if it were well known 
to his readers. Some may have read about it in Wace, but Chrétien could hardly have ex- 
pected all his readers to know Wace. It is more probable that they were familiar with the 
fabulae Britonum mentioned by Wace and told in French. On these points see G. Huet, “‘ Notes 
d’Histoire Littéraire,”” Le Moyen Age XIX (1916), 234-249. 
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were merely artistic devices intended to pique the curiosity of his readers. 
Moreover, although, as twelfth-century writers affirm, the fabulae were 
fairy stories; and although large portions of his romances are evidently 
fairy stories (tHe characters having been transformed, according to our 
hypothesis, into knights and ladies), this theory assumes that Chrétien 
did not much use the fabulae, but invented for himself. Those who urge 
this theory always say that Chrétien and his followers were “not too 
particular about the genuinely Celtic provenience of the material they 
used” (p. 50), they “adapted and invented without scruple” (p. 49). 
These statements are true, and I would even add: Chrétien would have 
liked to invent the Arthurian romances — my point is simply that he could 
not. He invented a good deal, but nobody could invent, all at once, fairy 
stories that have retained their vitality for seven hundred years. 

The development of Arthurian romance occurred rather as follows. 
Fairy stories are for always, but sophisticated people did not, and do not, 
care to hear or read pure fairy stories. To dignify them for the cultivated 
reader, fairy stories must be connected with history. This first and most 
important step was taken by Geoffrey. Next, fairy stories must be made 
a vehicle for the social ideals of the age. Chrétien more than any other 
known author accomplished this feat. This has to be done anew for every 
age. Thus Tennyson inserted the ideals of the Victorian Age, and Mr E. A. 
Robinson, in his Lancelot, Merlin, and Tristram, is putting in the ideals and 
the psychology of our time. Finally, it was probably inevitable that the 
fairy stories should be connected with the story of Christ. These changes 
are all brought about by a desire to dignify fairy stories which are too 
charming to be forgotten, and to make them appeal to the intellect and 
moral sense, as well as to the fancy, of people of the time. 

The first and greatest step was taken when Geoffrey audaciously 
thrust the fairy Arthur into history. My difference from Mr Gerould is 
merely one of emphasis. It seems to me that the greatness of Geoffrey’s 
exploit in making a place for the fairy king in history rather overshadows 
any influence that the patronage of Henry II may have had. Once Geoffrey 


Geoffrey’s references to Arthur’s lavish giving are best explained by supposing that he 
borrowed from the recitals of professional story-tellers, who for business reasons continually 
extolled “‘largess’’: ““Denique fama largitatis atque probitatis illius per extremos mundi 
cardines divulgata” (ix, 11, ed. San Marte, p. 129); “Nec mirum, largitas namque Arturi pe 
totum mundum divulgata, cunctos in amorem illius illexerat”’ (ix, 12, p. 133). 

Cf. also J. L. Weston, “‘The Relative Position of the Perceval and Galahad romances,” 
Mod. Lang. Review, XXI (1926), 385-389. Miss Weston says, following G. C. Coulton, that 
at the end of the eleventh century hermits dwelling in the woods were common in France, but 
not in the twelfth century; that the Perceval (Chrétien and continuators) introduces solitary 
hermits; and argues from this that Chrétien must have followed French contes which pictured 
conditions of an earlier time. 
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had made Arthur respectable by carving for him a niche in history, the 
stories were pretty sure to be taken up by Norman poets. The fabulae 
made their way because they were ‘plaisant’; that the house of Anjou 
made them fashionable was a secondary matter. The sentence from Mr 
Gerould with which we began, “‘without Geoffrey there might never have 
been any Arthurian romances at all,” is so far true that without the pat- 
ronage of the House of Henry II the Arthurian romances might never have 
been told by poets of the assured position of Chrétien, or have attained 
the finished forms in which they are preserved. 

If anybody says that to suppose that the Arthurian romances made 
their way by their inherent charm is to adopt a botanical analogy, I would 
offer him the other horn of the dilemma, and inquire if he is prepared to 
urge that stories invented by Geoffrey and Chrétien for political propa- 
ganda could have had such vitality that they spread all over Europe and 
are alive even today. The truth may lie somewhere between these two 
extremes. 

Indications are that many French Arthurian romances existed before 
Chrétien, but since they are lost, we must give all credit to him for his 
splendid portrayal of the social ideal of French aristocracy through the 
medium of the Arthurian romances. In any case he had considerable origi- 
nality, and the pictures of tournaments and the psychological discussions 
of courtly love that he added to the Britonum fabulae bring us very close 
to the heart of the ruling classes in the twelfth century. In Mr Gerould’s 
entire paper only one sentence seems to me quite wrong: “Chrétien de 
Troyes ... may well have been the chief instrument by which the matter 
of Britain passed into the realm of pure fancy” (p. 51). The fabulae were 
entirely in the realm of pure fancy and Chrétien merely left his refashioned 
versions there. His romances do not take us far from the enchanted forests 
of Celtic fancy, although, in order to preserve in his readers a sense that 
Arthur was a historical monarch, he may have borrowed a few references 
to cities and events from Geoffrey and Wace. The direct influence of 
Geoffrey and Wace upon Chrétien was slight.! The argument that solely 
because of the lofty position given to Arthur by Geoffrey the romances 
assign all his adventures to knights (p. 49) is not very convincing, because 
this tendency to remove exploits from the central figure appears in the 
Irish Finn stories. A remark in Kulhwch and Olwen shows the same ten- 


1 Cf. J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance, I, 37: “The influence of the chronicles 
upon [Chrétien] is important, but it is not in supplying the latter with specific narrative motifs 
for development, but rather in giving éclat to Arthur and his court and turning the attention 
of the literary world of the time in the direction of stories already connected with his name”; 
see also A. B. Hopkins, The Influence of Wace on the Arthurian Romances of Crestien de Troies 
(Chicago diss., 1913). 
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dency at work in Welsh before Geoffrey wrote; two of his warriors took 
over an adventure from Arthur saying: “It would not be fitting or seemly 
for us to see thee squabbling with a hag.” ! 

The main argument of Mr Gerould’s article is strongly put and un- 
doubtedly sound. Probably he does not intend the few sentences that 
I have challenged to be taken literally, and has no wish to revive Foerster’s 
theory that Chrétien invented Arthurian romance. 


1 Mabinogion, Lady Guest’s trans., ed. Nutt (1902), p. 146; cf. Loth, Les Mabinogion, 
ed. cit., I, $45. 
Artuur C. L. Brown, 
Northwestern University. 


A NOTE ON WILLIAM OF OCKHAM 


THE appearance of a new edition of an opusculum of William of Ockham 
from the Oxford University Press will serve doubtless to rekindle the hopes 
of those who look forward to a critical edition — or even a convenient re- 
issue—of the works of that philosopher. The De Imperatorum et Pontificum 
Potestate is given there, ably edited by C. K. Brampton who some five years 
ago issued the Defensor Minor of Marsilius of Padua. Unfortunately there 
are a few oversights which should be pointed out in Mr Brampton’s edition. 
Both the Preface and the Introduction speak of this as an hitherto un- 
published work, and the preface adds that it was edited for the unique man- 
uscript of the British Museum. Neither statement is correct. The British 
Museum manuscript was edited in 1914 by Richard Scholz in his Unbe- 
kannte Kirchenpolitische Streitschriften (Rome: Loescher and Co., 1911-14), 
II, 453-480. This would be a relatively unimportant oversight, since there 
are only minor variations between Scholz’s edition and Mr Brampton’s, if 
there were not the further fact that a much more complete manuscript has 
been discovered and edited. This manuscript was found at Deventer by 
Dr W. Mulder; it takes up the version of the British Museum manuscript 
(which ends in an unfinished sentence) and completes it with a section 
almost as long as that edited here by Mr Brampton. These findings, 
together with the unpublished portion of the manuscript, appeared in 
1923 and 1924 in the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XVI, 468-492, 
and XVII, 72-97. 

The student of Ockham is consequently left uncertain concerning the 
edition of even this one work. It seems probable that there may be other 
copies of it — and certain that there are other unpublished works related 
to it — in the libraries of Germany. It is a suspicion which is stirred up 
constantly and makes one hesitate concerning unique manuscripts of Ock- 
ham in the British Museum. For example, Dr Greiner, writing on the 
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Ulms Bibliothekwesen in the Wiirttembergische Vierteljahrshefte fiir Landes- 
geschichte (XX VI [1917] 71), mentions a manuscript of Ockham’s, De Potes- 
tate Papae; there is no indication of its contents, and one would rest easier 
in one’s Ockham scholarship if some report of it were made available. 
Again, Karl Miiller in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (VI [1884] 102, 
103) alludes to a manuscript in the Vatican of Nicholaus Minorita, which 
contains an unpublished anonymous work written about 1338. Miiller 
gives the incipit and the explicit, from which it is clearly apparent that it 
is a different work from the one here in question. But it is directed against 
John XXII — De Potestatis Plenitudine Papae — and Scholz is of the opin- 
ion that it may be a work of Ockham’s. Mr Brampton, it should be said, 
quotes from Miiller’s work in another connection, and it seems proper to 
suggest that, since he has already done such admirable work in the four- 
teenth-century controversy between church and state, he would increase the 
debt of scholars to him by a report or even an edition of that work. Mean- 
while it is to be hoped that interest in William of Ockham may be aroused, 
at least to the extent of leading to the issue of some of the other of his works 
which deserve critical reéditing. An edition of the Quodlibeta or of the 
Summa Totius Logicae would be particularly welcome. 

There is one other feature of Mr Brampton’s edition against which one 
might protest, though here the objection is more personal and is made with 
some hesitation. Mr Brampton prefers to relegate all scholarly details to 
his notes, and consequently his introduction undertakes a sweeping resumé 
(prompted, it seems, by a desire to show that this is not an arid controversy 
but a problem fraught with human interest) of the history of the papacy. 
This opens it to a double criticism. On the one hand, to pass from Paul to 
Protestantism in thirty pages necessitates a continuous stretch of general- 
izations most of which, without qualification, indifferently may or may not 
be true, and the sum of which tends definitely to lend to Ockham’s work 
other morals than are explicitly contained in them. On the other hand, it 
makes impossible any discussion of immediate historical and philosophic 
details, so that, for example, an introduction to Ockham may be written 
with no mention of Konrad von Megenberg. This, however, may be a 
matter of taste, and in his notes Mr Brampton is accurate and unashamed 


to be learned. 
Ricuarp McKeon, 


Columbia University. 
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THE TEXT OF DANTE’S MONARCHIA 


THE accepted text of the Monarchia seems marred by faulty readings 
which a sufficient understanding of the subject matter of the book ought 
easily to remedy. The character of these more or less obvious errors will be 
indicated by the following examples. 

There are, first of all, passages in which the consistent MS. reading seems 
to have been rejected through a misunderstanding of the text. Such, 
for example, the admonition (ii, 10), “‘Videant nunc iuriste presumptuosi 
quantum infra sint ab illo speculo rationis unde humana mens haec prin- 
cipia speculatur, etc... .”” where “illo speculo,” the reading of all MSS 
antecedent to the Editio Princeps, has been replaced by the editors with 
illa specula, and a philosophic image has been arbitrarily rejected in favor 
of a pictorial metaphor. 

For Dante here echoes the old view which looks upon knowledge as 
the beholding of a reflected image of an invisible reality, and he does so by 
repeating the familiar connection of speculari with speculum. This deriva- 
tion had been a commonplace ever since St Augustine (Trin. xv, 8), com- 
menting on St Paul’s “revelata facie gloriam domini speculantes in eandem 
imaginem transformamur,” said, “Speculantes dixit, per speculum videntes 
non de specula prospicientes.”” Coming down to the thirteenth century 
we find in St Thomas (Sum. ii, 2.180, 3): “‘speculatio dicitur a speculo non 
a specula,” and again (in 2 Cor. iii, 3): ““Speculantes non sumitur hic a 
specula sed a speculo id est ipsum Deum gloriosum cognoscentes per 
speculum rationis in quo est quaedam imago Ipsius.” Endless other ex- 
amples might be quoted, but this one suffices in that it contains the very 
words of Dante speculum rationis. 

What, then, is the meaning of speculum rationis, and how does it fit the 
passage of the Monarchia? 

We might proceed from the analysis of the Thomistic “omnia sic 
uidentur in Deo sicut in quodam speculo intelligibili,” but the full force 
of Dante’s phrase can be best brought out by recalling that this speculum 
is the objective logos placed before our mind’s eye, and reflecting to it 
that absolute reality which is beyond our mortal ken; that it is the mirror 
where we see that divine image into which, as St Paul says, we must trans- 
form our being if we really mean to live humanly; that image is (see St 
Augustine, loc. cit.) “‘quam speculamur quia eadem imago est et gloria 
Dei.” From this speculum, then, is mirrored to us the rationality of the 
universe and the Providence of God. And as the separate souls of Paradise 
look to the “specchi . . . onde refulge a lor Dio giudicante,”’ here the “Ver- 
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bum mentis in quo tamquam in speculo videmus Verbum Dei” (Aug. Trin. 
xv, 10) inspires Dante with the scornful rebuke addressed to the jurists 
who can only explain secundum sensum. 

By a similarly unjustified process (ii, 9), in the passage, “unde caueant 
pugiles, ne pretium constituant sibi causam quia non tunc duellum sed 
forum sanguinis et iustitiae esset,”’ the word iustitiae of all MSS is arbi- 
trarily changed to iniustitiae, a change which is repeated a few lines be- 
low in the same chapter where the MSS read: “Habeant semper si duel- 
liones esse uolunt non sanguinis et iustitiae mercatores, etc.” 

This emendation destroys the force of Dante’s thought and replaces 
it with a flat and somewhat meaningless phrase. Dante here wants to 
bring out the fact that justice is not for sale, and that it is not a mer- 
chandise to be found in the market place (forum). Just as Ennius, in the 
passage quoted by Dante, rebukes those who, instead of waging war, become 
cauponantes bellum, so Dante himself flays here the cauponantes iustitiam, 
the “‘iustitiae mercatores,” as he calls them. If we accept the line, “La dove 
Cristo tutto di si merca,” we ought to have no difficulty in understanding 
how objectionable hucksters of justice are and how worthy of Dante’s 
indignation, without trying to divert his invective against the “sale of 
injustice” which, if it were not meaningless, would be an act infinitely 
less offensive than the “‘sale of justice.” 

In Book ii, Chapter 6, the MS. reading, “Cum ergo finis humani generis 
sit aliquod medium necessarium ad finem naturae universalem, ’’ is emended 
to read, “Cum ergo finis humani generis sit et sit aliquod medium, etc.,” 
without, it would seem, much justification. Dante is here speaking of 
an ordo, the ordo naturalis, inseparably connected with ius. This order 
which unites things, this form which makes the universe like God, contains 
elements arranged and graded in virtue of their relation to the end of the 
order itself, and having each and every one of them a particular end of its 
own which is therefore a means, a medium, for the attainment of the 
ultimate end of the ordo. Andso for humankind, for, as our author else- 
where says (Mon. i, 7), “humana universitas est quoddam totum ad quas- 
dam partes, et est quaedam pars ad quoddam totum,” and “pars ad totum 
se habet sicut ad finem.” Dante therefore says with the utmost precision 
and clarity, “Cum ergo finis humani generis sit aliquod medium,” to mean: 
“since the end of humankind is a necessary means for the attainment of 
the ultimate ends of universal nature, etc.” 

It seems hard to find a reason for the emendation except the fact of the 
roundabout translation of Ficino. We say, “The earth is a part of the 
universe”; we do not say, ‘The Earth is, and it is a part of the Universe”; 
likewise we should not say, “‘Since the end of humankind is, and it is a 
means, etc.”’; and if we did say it (as sometimes we might if that first clause 
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had to be followed by a demonstration), in scholastic Latin we should very 
likely put it, “Cum ergo humani generis finis quidam sit,” or “Cum ergo 
sit aliquis finis, etc.,”” and not “Cum ergo finis humani generis sit.” 

In Book iii, Chapter 12, the MS. reading: “Et hoc erit vel ipse deus in 
quo respectus omnis universaliter unitur vel aliqua substantia deo inferior 
in qua respectus superpositionis a simplici respectu descendens parti- 
culetur,” has been emended by adding per differentiam superpositionis 
immediately before a simplici respectu. 

Again it is difficult to see the justification of this insertion. For it is 
by no means necessary every time a species is deduced from its genus 
that the differentia be mentioned. We can say: “In qua animal rationale 
a simplici animali descendens particulatur,” without at all mentioning the 
differentia that draws the species homo from the genus animal, viz., the 
rationale. In the present case the genus generalissimum is the ad aliquid 
(relativa); the genus subalternum is respectus simplex; the species of this 
genus is the respectus superpositionis. The insertion of Ficino, accepted 
by all subsequent editors, seems to be in the nature of an explanatory gloss, 
and one that is not completely accurate. 

On the other hand, certain readings have been retained in the text of 
the Monarchia which do not seem to be tenable. Such, for example, the 
sentence (Mon. iii, 3): “His itaque sic exclusis, excludendi sunt alii qui 
corvorum plumis operti oves albas in grege Domini se iactant.” 

It seems strange for black crows to palm themselves off as white sheep. 
What Dante here perhaps wrote is: “Sunt alii qui corvorum plumis operti 
aves albas in grege domini, etc.” The presence of grege no doubt would 
favor oves; and the familiar allegorical references to “white sheep” and 
“black sheep” and “sheep of the Lord” would also incline the same way. 
But on the other hand, the mention of the “‘crow’s feathers” points in the 
direction of the famous apologue which seems to give the tone to the entire 
sentence. And, above all, the words of Dante are identical with a famous 
quotation of Horace where we have the counterpart of Dante’s corvorum, 
of his plumis, of his grege, and, it would seem, of his aves, too (Horace, Ep. i, 
8, 19, “Ne si forte suas repetitum venerit olim Grex avium plumas moveat 
cornicula risum Furtivis nudata coloribus).” 

We should then have a classical echo and a pagan proverbial expression 
which Dante in his customary manner integrates into a Christian thought 
by the addition of the word Domini. 

In Mon. iii, 5, in the sentence: “Et si ferrent instantiam dicentes quod f 
sequitur ad ¢ hoc est auctoritas ad nativitatem et pro antecedente bene 
infertur consequens ut animal pro homine dico quod falsum est,” the 
preposition pro seems to be amiss. Dante is arguing from the “locus a posi- 
tione antecedentis: Si est homo est animal. Sed est homo, ergo est animal.” 
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(This is the invariable example used scholastically to exemplify the positio 
antecedentis. See, among others, Totius Logicae Summa (published with 
the works of St Thomas), chapter sixteen. 

Valid formal inferences, as all know, and Dante tells us, are drawn 
either by affirming (ponere) the antecedent (“ad positionem antecedentis 
sequitur positio consequentis,” Albertus, ad II. Priora, iii, 1) or by negating 
(destruere) the consequent (e.g., “Si non est animal non est homo”). 
In the case under consideration Dante uses the former as he does in Mon. 
ii, 12, and in Mon. ii, 55, where he says, “cum ergo iuris finis quidam sit, ut 
iam declaratum est, necesse est fine illo posito ius pont cum sit proprius 
et per se iuris effectus. Et cum in omni consequentia impossibile sit habere 
antecedens absque consequente ut hominem sine animali ut patet constru- 
endo (affirming the antecedent) et destruendo (negating the consequent) 
impossible est iuris finem quaerere sine iure cum quaelibet res ad proprium 
finem se habeat velut consequens ad antecedens.”’ 

In the passage under consideration, therefore, the logical cogency of 
the argument demands not pro but posito (abbreviated), so as to mean “and 
if they should object, saying that f follows from c, that is, authority from 
nativity, and that from the positing of the antecedent the consequent is cor- 
rectly inferred as animal is inferred from the positing of man, I say that 
this false, etc.” The statement then acquires rigor and is in accordance 
with the strictly logical language of the text, whereas it seems difficult to 
see how any but a vague, inappropriate, and untechnical sense could be 
got out of the phrase, “pro antecedente bene infertur consequens.” 

In Book i, Chapter 3, the Oxford text (following Witte) reads: “‘Essentiae 
tales [the intelligences or angels] species quaedam sunt intellectuales et 
non aliud et earum esse nil est aliud quam intelligere, quod est sine inter- 
polatione, aliter sempiternae non essent.” Rostagno follows this. Bertalot 
reads: “Et earum esse nichil est aliud quam intelligere guid est quod sunt, 
quod sine interpolatione,” accepting the reading of MSS BDEH LM, as he 
calls them, against quod est of AFGPT. It seems as if the confusion 
of the theological knot (cut by Witte, and tentatively solved by the others) 
arose from a phrase which, because of its technical difficulty, was miscon- 
strued by the scribes. 

The phrase would seem to be quod quid est. 

For Dante here makes two distinctions between angels (separate in- 
telligences) and men. The first, that angels do not have intellectus pos- 
stbilis, following Thomas, who says: “In substantiis separatis non est 
intellectus agens et possibilis nisi forte aequivoce . . . substantiae separatae 
sunt substantiae viventes nec habent aliam operationem vitae nisi intel- 
ligere. Oportet igitur quod ex sua natura sint intelligentes actu semper . . . 
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igitur operatio propria (of the substantiae separatae) est in eis continua et 
non intercisa.” (Contra Gentiles, ii, 96, 97.)' 

The other point is that, whereas man’s comprehension needs the pro- 
cesses of componere, dividere, and discurrere, the angels’ activity is not so 
broken up; for “cum in angelo sit lumen intellectuale perfectum, cum sit 
speculum purum et clarissimum, relinquitur quod angelus sicut non intel- 
ligit ratiocinando ita non intelligit componendo, et dividendo” (Summa, i, 
58, 4). What, then, is angelic intelligere in contrast with the human pro- 
cesses of predication and ratiocination, and what is its object? To put it 
in the language common to all scholars after the translation of Aristotle’s 
De Anima, the “proprium obiectum intellectus est quod quid est, id est 
substantia rei, ut dicitur in tertio de Anima” (Contra Gent., iii, 56). And 
therefore “angeli cognoscunt simpliciter cognoscendo quod quid est” 
(Summa i, 58, 4) is for “angelus intelligendo quod quid est intelligit quid- 
quid nos intelligere possumus, et componendo et dividendo, per unum 
suum simplicem intellectum ” (loc. cit.), and “‘Sic enim se habent intelligendo 
substantiae separatae, si penitus sunt sine materia, sicut cum nos intel- 
ligimus quod quid est’”’ (St Thomas, De Anima, iii, lectio 11). 

If, then, we have an object to the intelligere in the passage of the Mon- 
archia here discussed — and the MSS indicate that there is one — it seems 
as though it should be quod quid est. Bertalot’s reading, “‘intelligere quid 
est quod sunt,” would mean either that the angels have knowledge of 
nothing excepting their quiddity — which could hardly be accepted — or 
else that angels do know other things, but through their essence and not 
through species, which can be said of God alone. 

In Book iii, Chapter 2, the sentence (Bertalot’s text): “Si enim deus 
non vellet impedimentum finis, prout non vellet, sequeretur ad non velle, 
nichil de impedimento curaret sive esset sive non esset,’”” makes no sense 
either in itself or in relation to the rest of the chapter. Rostagno’s reading 
(curare instead of curaret) patches it up without reference to the logical 
deduction. What, however, the sense here rigorously demands is “‘prout 
non vellet sequeretur ad non nolle’”’—‘“‘in so far as not wanting was a 
consequence of non nolle.”” But what does this mean? 

Dante is here building up his argument by showing the falseness of the 
statement, “deum non nolle quod naturae intentioni repugnat” (Chapter 2, 
2). He proceeds to analyze the possible consequential implications of 
non nolle, and says that it may mean either velle, “to want,” or non velle 
in the sense, however, of suspended volition, of indifference, but not of 
active opposition. And to make his meaning clear he gives an example, 
which is “sicut ad non odire necessario sequitur amare aut non amare” — 


1 See, however, Summa, i, 54, 2. 
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“not hating implies either loving or not loving” where not loving again is 
neutral, and devoid of any active opposition, which Dante makes clear 
by adding” non enim non amare est odire, nec non velle est nolle ut de se 
patet”’ — “for obviously not loving does not mean hating nor does not 
wanting mean nolle.”” Dante then clearly gives to nolle a meaning of active 
negative volition, whereas to non velle he gives the meaning of inactive 
indifference. . 

Having thus deduced the possible meanings of non nolle of the sentence 
on which his argument rests, Dante logically goes on to say that, whether 
we accept the one or the other, in both cases the sentence, ““Deum non nolle 
quod naturae intentioni repugnat,” implies a contradiction. 

Accepting the first possibility, namely, non nolle equals velle, he goes on 
to prove that: “‘si deus vellet impedimentum finis,” i. e., “if God wanted 
the impediment of Nature’s ends”’ (that is, if God wanted “‘quod naturae 
intentioni repugnat”), the inevitable conclusion would be “Deum velle 
non esse finem naturae quem dicitur velle esse,” which must be rejected 
as being a self-contradictory statement. 

Taking up the remaining possibility, viz., non nolle equals non velle 
(in the neutral sense described), he says: “Si autem deus non vellet impedi- 
mentum finis prout non velle sequeretur ad non nolle,” to be translated: 
“But if God did not want the impediment, not wanting following here from 
non nolle,” or more freely rendered, “If God did not want the impediment 
of natural ends, and by not wanting I am now considering the remaining 
possible meaning that could be derived from non nolle, etc.”” He then shows 
that this too leads to a conclusion which is contradictory, viz., “‘deum 
velle quod non vult,” and rejects it. 

By following out the two possible senses of non nolle, the statement 
“Deum non nolle quod naturae intentioni repugnat,” has been shown in 
both cases to be false, therefore its opposite, contradictorie, is true. 

That non vellet is the subject of sequeretur, and not what the editors 
make it, is shown even superficially by the logical deduction: “‘ad non nolle 
alterum duorum sequitur... aut velle [subject] aut non velle [subject] 
sicut ad non odire sequitur amare [subject] aut non amare [subject] . . . 
prout non vellet [subject] sequeretur ad non velle.”” In this last sentence 
we should expect non velle instead of non vellet, but the subjunctive might 
perhaps be retained as though quoted. But whether one or the other, the 
meaning is clear. 

There is a whole group of textual questions dealing with the more 
technically logical parts of the Monarchia which will be taken up in a 


later note. 
Dino BIGoncIARI, 


Lucca, Italy. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE POEMS ASCRIBED TO 
FREDERICK II, ‘REX FREDERICUS,’ AND KING ENZIO 


In two earlier articles ' I have published the four poems ascribed in the 
MSS to Frederick II and ‘Rex Fredericus,’ and the three poems and 
fragment ascribed to King Enzio, together with notes and critical apparatus. 
In the present article I propose to review the question of attributions of 
the poems in the various MSS and to study the problem of the authorship 
of the poems. 

The first lines of the several poems, together with the numbers by 
which they will be referred to in the discussion, follow: 


De la mia disianza 

Poi ke tti piace, Amore 

Dolze meo drudo e vaténe 

Oi lasso, nom pensai 

Amor mi fa sovente 

S’eo trovasse Pietanca 

Tempo vene ki sale e ki discende 
Allegru cori, plenu (fragment) 


ee 


For convenience in reference, a list of the MSS in which one or more 
of the poems occur and to which reference is made in this study is given 
here, with the approximate date of compilation: 


P — end of the thirteenth century 
LR — end of the thirteenth century 
V — ca. 1300 
VB — 1325-1335 
Ch — second half of the fourteenth century 
Ma — first half of the fifteenth century 
V? — first half of the sixteenth century 


In the case of four of the poems of the present edition, there is lack of 
agreement in the attributions in the various MSS. Poem No. 2 is attrib- 
uted in P to ‘Rex Fredericus’; in Ch, V? and Ma, to ‘Federigo Imperadore.’ 
In MS. JV, the first heading has been erased, leaving still legible, however, 
in the hand-writing of the original copyist, the words, ‘Ser guilg...’ 
Over this was written, still in the hand of the scribe of the MS.: ‘Messer 


1 Specutum I (1926) 87-100, 398-409. 
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Rinaldo daquino,’ which finally was also erased.1_ Poem No. 4 is attrib- 
uted in LR to ‘Rex Federigo’ and in V to ‘Rugierone di Palermo.’ 

Poem No. 6 has in P the heading, ‘Rex Hentius: Semprebonus not. 
bon.’; and in V?, ‘Re Enzo et messere Guido guinicelli’; in DR, it is attrib- 
uted to ‘Re Enso’; in V, to ‘Ser Nascimbene di Bologna’; and in Ch and 
Ma, to ‘Messer Semprebene da Bologna.’ Poem No. 7 is attributed in VB 
to ‘Fra Guiton da reco (d’Arezzo)’; and in Ch, V? and Ma, to ‘Re Enzo.’ ? 

As to the other poems of the group, Nos. 1 and 3 each occur in a single 
MS. (V), where they are attributed respectively to ‘Imperadore Federigo’ 
and ‘Re Federigo.’ Poem No. 5 is attributed in all of its MSS to Enzio. 
The single stanza of poem No. 8 is attributed in the Libro Siciliano to 
Enzio. 

With regard to Enzio there arises, therefore, what seems to be a difficult 
question of attribution, first of all, in the case of poem No. 6. But Monaci, 
in his note ‘Sulle divergenze dei canzonieri,’ * makes a suggestion which, 
when applied here, introduces harmony among the various attributions. 
His point is that much of the confusion in the attribution of poems in the 
MSS arises from the fact that the poems were frequently headed, origin- 
ally, by two names — that of the author and sender of the poem, and that 
of the person to whom the copy was addressed. So that it was necessary 
for only a few years to elapse until the one was taken for the other, and 
the confusion thus engendered was multiplied as time went by, and may 
thus account for single poems being attributed to two, three, or even more 
persons in as many MSS. 

To apply Monaci’s theory to the case of attribution under discussion: 
There is record of a notary named Semprebene, of Bologna, documents 
by whose hand are extant for the year 1269. The Nascimbene of V is 
probably best taken as a scribal error for Semprebene, although Cesareo‘ 
has found reference to a judge of that name who was in Bologna in 
1231 and 1235, and who might still have been living there in 1260. Hence, 
in the case of the present poem (No. 6), which is in the two oldest MSS 
(P and LR) attributed to Enzio, we may well conclude that the captive 
king addressed copies of his canzone to Semprebene and Guido Guinizelli, 
and perhaps also to Nascimbene; whose names the scribes of the later 
MSS might well have mistaken and probably did mistake for that of the 
author.® 


! Satta, Egidi and Testa: MS. 3793 of the Vatican Library at Rome (1902-1908), p. 169, 
Note (1). 

2 V* has the heading, ‘Questo nobile Sonetto fece lo re Enzo.” 

3 In the Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, Sept. 6, 1885. 

* Le Origini della Poesia Lirica (2d ed. accresc., Milan: Sandron, 1924), p. 147. 

5 Cf. Casini, Rime dei Poeti Bolognesi (Bologna, 1881), pp. 374-376. 
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Poem No. 7, the sonnet, is attributed in one MS., VB, to Guittone 
d’Arezzo; in two other later MSS it is attributed to Enzio. The substitution 
of Guittone’s name for Enzio’s in the intestation would be, of course, much 
easier to explain than the reverse, since Guittone was a much more famous 
poet at the time MS. VB was written (1325-1335) than was Enzio. The 
internal evidence furnished by the poem itself is such as to leave the author- 
ship somewhat in doubt. In its didactic tone it does not resemble the two 
canzoni whick are confidently attributed to Enzio, nor is it at all consonant 
with what we know of his character and manners; although the appro- 
priateness of the sentiment of the first line of the poem (Tempo vene ki 
sale e ki discende) to the vicissitudes of Enzio’s life must not be overlooked. 
On the other hand, it might readily be included among the moral and 
didactic poems of Guittone. Pellizzari, however, in his study on Guittone,! 
does not mention this sonnet even among the poems of doubtful authenti- 
city. Whether or not we may predicate a sagacity and a reflective turn 
of mind in the middle-aged Enzio of the later years of his captivity, which 
might justify the belief that he is the author of the poem in question, must 
for the present remain undecided. 

The major problem of attributions, however, as will be seen, concerns 
our first group of four poems, those attributed to the Emperor or to ‘Rex 
Fredericus.’ It is improbable, of course, that a scribe would change an 
attribution to the Emperor in such a way as to make it appear that the 
poem in question was written by his son Frederick of Antioch. Any such 
emendation would tend in the other direction, that is, toward the attribu- 
tion of the poem to the greater and better known of the two men in ques- 
tion. This consideration is of real importance and should be kept in mind 
during the discussion which follows. On account of the long history of the 
question and the number of writers who have committed themselves in 
regard to it, it seems worth while to give here a brief resumé of the dis- 
cussion of this problem during the last fifty-five years. A few lines from 
some ten different scholars who have referred to the matter will be quoted. 
, Grion published, in 1870, a table of contents of MS. V, as number I 
of Béhmer’s Romanische Studien, at the end of which he included the 
version of our poem No. 3, found in that MS., and attributed there to 
“Re Federigo.’ He prefaced the poem with the following remark: 


Hier mége zum Schlusse einen Platz finden die 48. Canzone von Kénig 
Friedrich, der sicherlich (sic) kein anderer ist als Friedrich von Antiochien. Das 
Lied gehért ins Jahr 1239, als der Dichter von Sicilien schied, um die Statthalter- 
schaft von Toscana auf Geheiss seines Vaters, Kaiser Friedrichs II., anzutreten. 


This seems to be the first statement setting forth the hypothesis that 


1 La Vita e le Opere di Guittone d’ Arezzo, Pisa, 1906. 
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Frederick of Antioch is the ‘Fredericus Rex’ of the MSS, and may be 
judged, I think, on its own merits. The year 1239 as a date for the poem 
in question is in itself merely a conjecture on the part of Grion. It is worth 
noting, however, that in 1239 Frederick of Antioch was only ten years of 
age, and therefore scarcely of an age to assume the rather arduous military 
duties of his father’s Vicar in Tuscany. 

Gaspary, in the Sicilianische Dichterschule (Berlin, 1878, p. 93), makes 
the following statement: 





Grion glaubte, es [our poem No. 3] Friedrichs II. Sohne, Kénig Friedrich von 
Antiochien, zuschreiben zu miissen und nicht dem Kaiser, wohl deshalb, weil der 
Verfasser RE betitelt ist; aber in der palatinischen Handschrift wird Friedrich II 
selbst RE FEDERIGO gennant in der Ueberschrift zweier Canzonen, von denen 
wenigstens die erste (Poi ke tti piace, Amore) ihm allgemein zuerkannt ist. 


It is clear that Gaspary’s logic is at fault here. He begs the question by 
assuming that the Emperor’s authorship of poem No. 2 is established, an 
assumption quite unwarranted by the facts. 

In his ‘Annotazioni’ in Volume V of the Antiche Rime Volgari (Bologna, 


1888, p. 341), Casini says: 


[La canzone] fu gia pubblicata dal Grion nei Romanischen studien, vol. I, p. 
110, e dal Bilancioni nel cit. art.; il primo dei quali dubité che potesse esser opera, 
non di Federigo II, ma di suo figlio Federigo re d’Antiochia: ipotesi fuor di luogo, 
poiché, come osserva il Gaspary, in Pricorre l’appellazione di REX FREDERICUS 
innanzi a canzoni che sono generalmente giudicate dell’ imperatore. 


In the Crestomazia (1889), Monaci published our poems, Nos. 3, 2, 
and 4, headed respectively, ‘RE FEDERIGO,’ ‘REX FREDERICUS,’ 
and ‘REX FEDERIGO.’ He attributes them all to the Emperor, and 
does not comment on the matter under discussion here. 

The following quotation from the brochure of Zenatti, La Scuola 
Poetica Siciliana del Secolo XIII (1894), is of interest: 


Perché certo poetarono gia prima della morte del padre, ricordo Enzo e il re 
Federico; Federico, intendo, d’Antiochia, malamente confuso da tutti con l’impera- 
tore, ma che io chiedo sia d’ora innanzi ricordato anch’ egli fra i poeti della scuola 
siciliana e riconosciuto autore se non anche d’altre, almeno della bella canzone di 
partenza, Dolze, ecc. L’unico codice che la contiene la attribuisce a ‘re Federigo’ 
enon a ‘Frederigo imperatore.’ Cid che pid monta, ai pianti dell’amata cosi risponde 
il poeta: Dolze mia donna, ecc. Ma quando mai!’imperatore ebbe padroni e dovette 
andare in Toscana per ordine altrui? Ben v’ando, per ordine del padre appunto 
Federico d’Antiochia qual vicario imperiale nel 1247 e avendo gia titolo regio. 


Later in the same year Torraca published his important article “La 
Scuola Poetica Siciliana,” in Nuova Antologia (1894) in which he agrees 
with Zenatti, and from which I quote somewhat fully: 
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Federico d’Antiochia, il figliuolo dell’imperatore . . . nel 1248 aiuté a cacciare 
da Firenze i guelfi, e restd a reggere la citta sino alla fine del 1250. I] giovane 
vicario generale era anch’ egli poeta e scrisse, pare a me come al mio amico Zenatti, 
una al meno delle canzoni attribuite ne’ codici al ‘Re Federico,’ perché egli, non 
il padre, quando la sua donna biasimava la dolce Toscana, “‘che le dipartiva lo 
core,” poteva rispondere: 

Dolce mia donna, lo gire 

non é per mia volontate, 

ché mi convene ubbidire 

quelli che m’a ’n potestate. 
L’imperatore non avrebbe mai detto d’essere in potesta d’altri, ne potette comporre 
innanzi al 1220, essendo ancora re di Sicilia e re dei Romani, il Contrasto, che allude 
a un viaggio in Torcana, dove non pose piede prima del 1226. Rispetto al titolo, 
noterd che Federico di Antiochia, designato dal padre al re di Toscana, col titolo 
regio é nominato in documenti senesi del 1247 e in cronache del tempo. 


It must be remembered that there is no contemporary testimony as 
to Frederick of Antioch’s writing poetry; so that the statements of Zenatti 
and Torraca in regard to that question, undocumented as they are, must 
be accepted merely as opinions. The statements as a whole constitute, 
however, the best and most plausible enunciation of the Frederick of 
Antioch hypothesis. 

Carducci, in the Antica lirica italiana (Florence, 1907), includes our 
poems No. 3 and No. 4 among his ‘Canzonette,’ attributing them both, 
without comment, to ‘Re Federigo d’Antiochia.’ 

In The Forerunners of Dante (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910) Butler, 
in a note on our poem No. 4, reverts to the Gaspary-Casini position: ‘the 
Re Federigo or Rex Fridericus of the MSS being the emperor.’ 

In his work on the Duecento (Milan: Vallardi, 1911), Bertoni, referring 
to this matter, makes the following confused and erroneous statement: 


Uno dei quattro componimenti (De la mia desianza) reca nell’unico manos- 
critto, che ce lo ha tramandato (Palat. 418, 50), l’intestazione: ‘Rex Fridericus 
Antiochie’; né v’é ragione di toglierlo a questo gentile figlio di Federico II, che 
viene a porsi, come poeta, a lato di Re Enzo. 


It should be emphasized at this point that the term ‘Antioch’ does not 
occur in any form in any of the MS. attributions. Furthermore, poem No. 1 
is not found in MS. P (in V it is No. 51) and is not attributed to ‘Rex 
Fridericus Antiochie,’ but to ‘Imperadore Federigo,’ as has been noted. 

In Ragnar Oller’s edition of poem No. 1 in Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 
for 1915, there is found the following note in regard to attributions: 


Au nombre des chansons italiennes qui nous sont parvenues, sans compter 
les anonymes, deux seules peuvent avoir été composées par l’Empereur. Si la 
poésie présente lui est attribuée par le manuscrit unique (MS V), l’autre, ‘Poi ke ti 
piace, Amore’ (Monaci, p. 72), ne l’est que par trois MSS tardifs d’entre les cing 
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qui nous ont transmis la chanson. II se pourrait toutefois que quelqu’une des trois 
chansons qui, dans quelque Chansonnier, portent le nom de |’Federico Re’ ou 
*F. d’Antiochia’ (1229), ait été écrite par Frédéric II. Si on fait abstraction des 
témoignages des contemporains . .., nous avons par conséquent trés peu de ma- 
tériaux pour juger des aspirations poétiques de l’Empereur Frédéric. Ni Hans 
Niese ... ni Torraca, Studi... n’étudient Frédéric II poéte lyrique. 


The latest word in the whole discussion has been said by Cesareo in 
the 1924’edition of his Origini,' and I therefore quote what he has to say 
(two short paragraphs) in extenso: 


E anche notevole che a volte ne’ codici le poesie attribuite a Federigo II 
portano il titolo RE FEDERICO. Cid fa sospettare che egli abbia cominciato a 
comporre versi nella sua prima giovinezza, prima di partire dalla Sicilia (1212); 
ma i copisti avranno poi confuso le originarie rubriche . . . Il Grion sospetté che fra 
i rimatori di quel tempo fosse anche Federigo re d’Antiochia, figliuolo dell ’impera- 
tore, perché ne’ codici occorre l’attribuzione a ‘re Federico.’ Ma re Federico era 
per l’appunto il re di Sicilia; né aleun codice ha espressamente il nome di Federigo 
d’Antiochia, né risulta da alcuna testimonianza che Federigo d’Antiochia rimasse. 


Here, once more, we find Cesareo, who had not mentioned this question 
in the 1894 edition, definitely rejecting the suggestion that ‘Rex Fredericus’ 
indicates anyone but the Emperor. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of such internal evidence as this 
group of four poems presents. Poem 1 is of decidedly complex metrical 
structure and No. 2 is relatively so; both include the rimalmezzo, in fact 
its use in Poem 1 is most formal and involved. On the other hand, Poems 
3 and 4 both have quite simple metrical arrangements. In regard to con- 
tent, Miss Josephine Indovina? has pointed out that poems No. 3 and 
No. 4 are companion pieces, No. 4 following immediately in its thought 
No. 3; and that poem No. 3 is the only poem of the specific leave-taking 
type in the whole body of Frederician verse. . 

Poems No. 1 and No. 2 furnish no localizing evidence of any sort, 
and are, it must be admitted, on the whole, conventional. If we admit the 
connection between poems No. 3 and No. 4, two passages, one in each 
poem, claim our attention at once. They are the last half of stanza II 
and the first half of stanza III of poem No. 3, which run thus: 


Or se ne va lo mio amore 
ch’io sovra gli altri l’amava; 
biasmo la dolze Toscana, 
che mi diparte lo core. 


1 Le Origini della Poesia Lirica, 122. 
2 In an unpublished paper on the ‘Absence Motif in the Frederician Lyrics’ prepared for 
Mr E. H. Wilkins’s Univ. of Chicago seminar (1925) on the Italian lyric at the Court of 


Frederick IT. 
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Dolcie mia donna, lo gire 
nonn é per mia volontate, 
ché mi convene ubidire 
quelli che m’ ’m potestate. 


and the first two lines of the commiato stanza of poem No. 4; 


Kanzonetta gioiosa, 
va la, fior di Soria... 


As Gaspary suggests,' one must be cautious in the use of such state- 
ments as biographical material or in a biographical connection, since the 
whole poem may be conceived as a fiction. But if both these passages 
should be regarded as historically accurate in their implications, they must 
still leave the problem unsolved. It is true that the Emperor could not 
have truthfully written the lines quoted from stanza III of poem No. 3, 
although they might well have been written by Frederick of Antioch, who, 
as a youth of seventeen, went into Tuscany as his father’s vicar, in 1246. 
We have, on the other hand, absolutely no reason to believe that Frederick 
of Antioch ever went on a Crusade or that he visited the East at any time. 
So that, however the much-discussed line referring to “Soria” may be 
read, it must render improbable the attribution of poem No. 4 to Frederick 
of Antioch, unless, of course, such reference be considered merely as a 
poetic fiction. e 

Having thus sketched the history of the attributions discussion con- 
cerning poems Nos. 1—4, and examined the internal evidence afforded by 
the poems themselves, one must admit, I think, the impossibiliy of coming 
to a formal conclusion, with the evidence at present available. There is, 
however, one concrete gain to be derived from reviewing and bringing 
up to date the discussion of this problem of attributions, that is, in the 
fact that two questions emerge clearly from such an examination of the 
material: (1) Were any of the poems extant really written by Frederick II ? 
(2). Can the Frederick of Antioch hypothesis be considered seriously ? 
To neither of these questions can a dogmatic answer be given at present. 

If the present writer may be permitted to state his personal opinion in 
the matter, it would be, at present, something like this: that the inter- 
mingling of royal and imperial titles in the headings of the poems in various 
MSS does create a difficult problem; that some such hypothesis as that 
which would make Frederick of Antioch author of two or more of the 
poems is needed and appropriate; but that that specific hypothesis does, 
in its application, fall short of being a satisfactory one. 


1 Dichterschule, 94. 


Hermann H. Tuornton, 
Oberlin College. 
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WHEN DID SIMONE MARTINI GO TO AVIGNON? 


SmoneE Martin1 is known to have been in Italy as late as 1835, for in that 
year he painted a fresco in Siena.! 

Della Valle quotes a statement of the old Sienese chronicler Tizio to 
the effect that Simone was taken from Siena to Avignon by a Cardinal — 
tametsi opus imperfectum a Cardinali transeunte in Franciam secum perductus 
reliquerit — assumes that this Cardinal ‘doveva essere il Legato, che passd 
per Siena l’anno 1336, come si legge al libro di Biccherna’; and draws 
therefrom the conclusion that Simone went to Avignon in 1336.” 

Milanesi in 1854 published the following document: * 

In nomine Domini amen. Anno Domini MCCCXXXVIIII, indictione VIII 
die octavo mensis Februarii. — Universis — presens instrumentum publicum in- 
specturis pateat evidenter, qualiter ser Andreas olim Marcovaldi de Senis, rector 
ecclesie S. Angeli ad Montonem de Senis — fecit, — discretos viros, magistrum 
Simonem et Donatum, filios olim Martini de Senis, — procuratores — in Romana 
curia — ad impetrandum. et contradicendum licteras Apostolicas tam simplices 
quam legendas, gratiam seu justitiam continentes, et quaslibet alias licteras; et ad 
contradicendum impetratis, et impetrandis, et ad conveniendum de loco et judi- 
cibus, et judices et loca eligendum, et recusandum. Et generaliter ad omnia et 
singula facienda, procurandaque in predictis, et in quolibet predictorum, ut fuerint 
opportuna, et quod de jure vel de consuetudine requiritur. — 

Actum in ecclesia fratrum Servorum sancte Marie de Senis, coram fratre Bar- 
tholomeo Acchursii de Senis, et fratre Guardia Pucii de Senis, et fratre Feo Vive de 


Senis, testibus. 

Milanesi inferred that this document was issued at the time when 
Simone and his brother left Siena for Avignon; and gave it therefore the 
heading: 

Procura fatta in maestro Simone di Martino, e in Donato suo fratello, quando 
andarono ad Avignone. 


Following Milanesi, directly or indirectly, several other writers, includ- 
ing van Marle, have stated, without other evidence, that Simone went to 
Avignon in 1339.4 

Quarta * maintains that Simone went to Avignon in 1336 or 1337. He 
supports his thesis by three lines of argument, as follows: 

1. Petrarch wrote two sonnets, Per mirar Policleto and Quando giunse 
a Simon, in praise of a portrait of Laura painted for him by Simone. These 


1 G. Della Valle, Lettere Sanesi sopra le Belle Arti (Rome, 1785), II, 98. 2 Pp. 83. 

3 G. Milanesi, Documenti per la Storia dell’ Arte Senese, (Siena, 1854), I, 216. 

4 So Agnes Gosche, Simone Martini, (Leipzig, 1899), p. 44; P. Rossi, “Simone Martini e 
Petrarca,” in Arte Antica Senese (= Bullettino Senese di Storia Patria, XI) I (1904), 165, 
166; R. van Marle, The Italian Schools of Painting (The Hague, 1924), II, 170. 

5 N. Quarta, Studi sul Testo delle Rime del Petrarca (Naples, 1902), pp. 55-58. 
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sonnets appear, in the hand of Petrarch, on a sheet now included as f. 7" in 
MS. Vat. Lat. 3196. Quarta thinks this sheet must have been written 
between November 4, 1336 — a date written by Petrarch at the top of 
f. 9", which Quarta regards as the original first page of the series of sheets 
in question — and November 16, 1837 — a date written by Petrarch on 
one of the later pages of the same series of sheets. 

2. Benedict XII, who ascended the pontifical throne in 1334, at once 
began erecting the palace of the popes at Avignon and calling artists to his 
court. He tried hard to get Giotto, who died in January, 1336. It is very 
unlikely that Benedict waited three years before getting Simone, who was, 
after Giotto, the most outstanding painter of his time. 

8. Milanesi’s interpretation of the document of 1339 is erroneous. 
Nothing in the document implies that Simone received it in Siena. On the 
contrary the nature of the document and of the mission is such that the 
document would most likely have been given to Simone only after he was 
well established in Avignon. 

Wulff ! approves in general the conclusions of Quarta, but points out 
that ff. 7,8 of V. L. 3196 antedate f. 9; that the sonnets on the portrait, 
which appear on f. 7", must have been written prior to the date November 4, 
1336, which appears on f. 9"; and that Simone must therefore have come 
to Avignon before that date. 

De Nicola ? and Venturi,’ like Quarta, point out that the document pub- 
lished by Milanesi may perfectly well be subsequent to Simone’s arrival in 
Avignon. Venturi, like Quarta, points out that Benedict would presumably 
have summoned Simone before 1339. Venturi refers also to the statement 
of Tizio referred to by Della Valle; assumes erroneously that the fresco 
referred to by Tizio is the one referred to in the first sentence of this 
study; and draws therefrom the conclusion that Simone went to Avignon 
in 1335. 

The weight of modern argument is then to the effect that Simone went 
to Avignon before 1339, probably in 1336 or 1337. It is the purpose of this 
study to reénforce this conclusion, and to make it somewhat more precise. 

The career of Simone in Italy can be traced with fair continuity until 
1335. The period 1336-39 has been unaccounted for by the students of 
Simone, except by those who would place the Assisi frescoes within that 
period. The only reason they have for so doing is that this undated work 
might well be supposed to have been done during a period not otherwise 
accounted for. 


1 F. A. Wulff, “La Prima Crisi del Petrarca sulla Fine dell’Anno 1336,” Rivista d'Italia, 
VII (1904), ii, 102, 103. 

2 G. De Nicola, “L’Affresco di Simone Martini ad Avignone,” L’ Arte, IX (1906), 343. 

3 A. Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana (Milan, 1907), V, 619. 
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The recent discussions of Supino and Kleinschmidt,' taken together, 
indicate, however, that earlier arguments to the effect that the Assisi fres- 
coes were done after 1328 are invalid; that their style is not that of Simone’s 
work of 1333 and later; and that there is specific reason for thinking them 
done before 1322. 

The period after 1335 remains, then, unaccounted for; and the contrast 
between the ample documentation of Simone’s presence in Italy prior to 
1336 and the absence of such documentation for 1336 and later years makes 
it strongly probable that Simone left Italy in or soon after 1335. 

It is to be noted, in connection with the argument based upon the two 
Petrarch sonnets, that Petrarch could not have met Simone in Italy at any 
time between Petrarch’s enamorment and his departure for Italy late in 
December, 1336, since he did not enter Italy between those events. The 
assumption that the portrait and the sonnets are subsequent to Simone’s 
arrival in Avignon is therefore justified. 

Mr E. H. Wilkins, by further development of the line of argument 
already used by Wulff, shows in a forthcoming study that the two sonnets 
were composed at least as early as August, and probably as early as July, 
1336.” 

This result in turn bears directly upon the date of Simone’s arrival in 
Avignon. It is indeed probable enough that the composition of the sonnets 
followed at once upon Petrarch’s reception of the portrait; but we may 
safely assume that obligation to the Pope kept Simone completely busy for 
some time after his arrival. We may conclude with assurance that Simone’s 
arrival occurred at least as early as July, and probably as early as June,1336. 

By combining this result with the initial knowledge that Simone was in 
Siena at some time in 1335, we have the conclusion that Simone left Siena 
for Avignon in 1335, or within the first seven months, probably within the 
first six months, of 1336. 

In reaching this conclusion I have not utilized the argument based on 
the statement of Tizio: for even if that statement is correct, it seems to 
me unsafe to infer that only one Cardinal passed through Siena on the way 
to Avignon in the period in question.* 

1]. B. Supino, La Basilica di San Francesco d’ Assisi (Bologna, 1924), pp. 164-167; 
B. Kleinschmidt, Die Basilika San Francesco in Assisi (Berlin, 1926), II, 263 ff. Simone’s 
activity in Italy is attested in each of the years 1315, 1817, 1320, 1322, 1824-1330, 1332, 1333, 
1835: see Milanesi and van Marle, passim. 

2 Students of Petrarch concerned with the dating of these sonnets have in general been 
misled, ultimately by Milanesi, into the assumption that they were necessarily of 1339 or 
later: see Ruth S. Phelps, The Earlier and Later Forms of Petrarch’s Canzonniere (Chicago, 
1925), pp. 74, 75. 

3 This study was suggested to me by Mr E. H. Wilkins, President of Oberlin College, 
to whom I am indebted for help in preparing it for publication. 

Martue B1ocu, 
University of Chicago. 
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THE URBANA MANUSCRIPT OF SYNTIPAS 


In 1921 the University of Illinois purchased from Miss Alpha L. Owens of 
Ithaca, N. Y., a MS. of Syntipas, the provenience of which was unknown. 
Since Syntipas is one of the few Weltbiicher; since MSS of this particular 
version are rare; ! since this MS. is probably not without value for the con- 
stitution of the text; and since European scholars have been known to 
complain, with some measure of justice, that a MS. or a work of art was 
apt to be lost entirely to science once it was carried to America, a brief 
description and partial collation is offered herewith. 

The MS. (which we shall call U, with the call-no. 181.5 Sy 7c) is an 
octavo, on unusually fine, glossy paper, 70 leaves, 16.5 X 13.8 cm., saec. 
zv-avi. It contains the version called R (= Retractatio) by Jernstedt and 
Nikitin and belongs to the line of tradition represented by E F (called B V 
by Boissonade and Eberhard), being closely related to F but not derived 
from it, as a glance at the respective lacunae will show. The stemma is, 
therefore, probably something like this: 


Syntipas 

















D s.2v E s.2v F s.2v 
U s.av/2vi 


That U is not without value as an aid in establishing the text is clear 
from the number of excellent readings which it offers. When one considers, 
however, the extremely large number of grotesque errors of all kinds, 
initacism, breathings, accents, punctuation, etc., it is clear that our MS. is 
a copy of an excellent archetype by an unusually ignorant and careless 
scribe, who could not have introduced so many correct readings as his own 
corrections. 


1 Only three have been ever collated (by Fr. Boissonade, Paris, 1828, and Alb. Eberhard, 
Leipzig, 1872), and Krumbacher, Byz. Lit.2 893, knew of but one more, Cod. Marc. 605 (sup- 
posed to be closely related with F). Even the authors of the latest and very elaborate critical 
edition, K. Jernstedt and D. Nikitin, “Mich. Andreopuli Liber Syntipae,” Mém. de I’ Acad. 
Imp. des Sci. de St Petersbourg XI, 1 (1912), make no mention of any but the three utilised 
by their predecessors. 
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We may first list the more noteworthy and plausible emendations"of 
Boissonade, Eberhard,! and others, which are confirmed by U. References 
are to page and line of the Jernstedt-Nikitin edition: 


Page line 

15, 20 xaréd\crev confirms Boissonade’s emendation, 

33,31 érnpwrnoe ” - ” 

34, 26 & wavrtds rpdrov ae m ™ (so II).? 

37,24 xaradeipe ” = 1p 

37,28 the adjectives are divided as Cassel and DuCange had con- 
jectured. 

39, 40 «ai res confirms Val. Schmidt’s emendation. 

44, 24 toraco i Boissonade’s ” 

48, 24 déo0mtriw wi = ” 

51, 32 oxorias 8 i “* 

62, 27 obrws Jernstedt-Nikitin’s “ 

64,18 dyamrnrixdrepov 1 Boissonade’s “* (-wrepor). 
(Here in J.-N. the readings of the text and the apparatus 
should change places.) 

64, 21,29 dpxéwy confirms Boissonade’s emendation (with re- 
gard to the accent, although the breathing is wrong). 

66,25 dorirvwv confirms Boissonade’s emendation. 

68, 14 déoz7irwv ** — DuCange’s and Boissonade’s emen- 
dation. 

70,17 @pbipparos Eberhard’s emendation. 

71,20 éora i me 

71,27 om. dopuddpor Boissonade’s (Eberhard’s) emen- 
dation. 

27, 24 ri doddov abrov 
after wéuyas 

79,25 om. second 76 yada Eberhard’s r 

82,25 om. xaddas ™ 

87,13  ynvriover Boissonade’s 

111, 14 éxzoprevOfjivar ‘i 
123, 12 «ai before cody a 
126, 22 pvoapa “i 
126, 23 ddatovetav Eberhard’s (—-eiav) 


“e 


emendation against J.-N. 


In addition to these almost certainly correct readings there are a good 


1 These first editors made a great many superfluous suggestions and emendations. I here 
consider only those which are recorded by Jernstedt and Nikitin as being especially plausible. 
2 This symbol is used by Jernstedt and Nikitin for the older redaction. 
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many others that deserve consideration, some of which may very possibly 
be right. They are: 

P. 15, |. 80, re xara; 20, 29, rpoohveyxev; 23, 27, duérpiBev; 30, 24, rovodrov; 
34, 22, xardxreipe (i.e., xar@x—), as in II; 35, 22, réxovbev, as in II; 38, 30, 
airijs, as in II; 40, 24 &eyev; 41, 28, rvyxavovew; 47, 33, cwdévos f EparAdparos; 
50, 26, peprixa; 50, 34, yéyovev; 51, 16, cxeracpuara povxov; 64, 17, dyoiv; 
64, 18, éoriv; 65, 16, undév (with E, Boissonade, Eberhard); 65, 16, om. viv, 
as in II; 67, 17, dre; 68, 3, yeypapypévov; 68, 22, EBdnoer; 72, 20, Spouatos; 
75, 19, adrexpl@nv; 75, 32, fo8a, as in I; 82, 20, vidy, as in II; 84, 17, xaprépnoov; 
84, 22, jv; 86, 24, ax’ airadv; 86, 25, Neyer abrq (-F); 97, 20, ddediuov (ex- 
cept for the false breathing); 98, 20, cuvqvrnoa, with the first hand of F 
only; 108, 22, roprapv; 108, 23; 109, 12, and 15 dddzexos, as in II; 115, 12 
édomiriw; 115, 15, domcriov; 115, 12, rpépew rpudepois Bpdyacr (for Bpwyu-); 
124, 21, xaipovow; 126, 16, eirev; 127, 24, Bapis (intended for Bapeis). 

There is deposited in the Library of the University of Illinois a detailed 
collation of U, which is in the main the work of Miss Madden. It aims to 
include everything of importance except accents, breathings, iota subscript, 
capitalization, and punctuation. Many of the more notable direct and in- 
direct agreements with E F and with F are recorded. This collation is of 
course available for lending to any interested scholar. An eleven-page sum- 
mary of the more important readings, prepared by Mr Oldfather, is also 
contained in the collation-volume. 


W. A. OLDFATHER and M. Mappen, 


University of Illinois. 


THE SONG OF THE SOLDIERS OF MODENA 


Domenico CompareEtTI, in his Virgilio nel Medio Evo, has a long note on 
the origin of the song of the soldiers of Modena, assigned to the tenth 
century, which runs as follows: ? 
Vigili voce avis anser candida 
Fugavit Gallos ex arce Romulea, 


Pro qua virtute facta est argentea, 
Et a Romanis adorata ut dea. 


The tradition of a single goose, as Comparetti notes, goes back to Virgil’s 
description of the shield of Aeneas (Aen., viii, 655, 656): 


Atque hic auratis volitans argenteus anser 
Porticibus Gallos in limine adesse canebat. 


1 Second ed., Florence: B. Seeber, 1896, p. 77, n. 2. Eng. tr. by E. F. M. Benecke, Vergil 
in the Middle Ages (New York: Macmillan and Co., 1895), p. 298, n. 6. 
2 Du Meril, Poésies Populaires Latines antérieures au XII® siécle (Paris, 1843), p. 269. 
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Servius knows only of one goose in Virgil. Describing the attack on the 
Capitol by the Gauls, he ends thus: 


Tunc Manlius, custos Capitoli, Gallos detrusit ex arce, clangore anseris exci- 
tatus, quem privatus quidam dono Iunoni dederat: namque secundum Plinium 
nullum animal ita odorem hominis sentit.' 


The peculiar powers of the Capitol Goose of scenting man from afar 
might have been known to the Middle Ages also through the encyclopaedic 
work of Isidore (Orig., xii, 7, 72) and, for aught I know, may have crept 
into the Bestiaries. However, Isidore follows Servius word for word here. 

Whence is derived the fancy suggested in the last two lines of the song? 
Comparetti cites the opinion of Massmann? that the legend probably arose 
from observing the moving figures on certain clocks, of which there was one 
in the Capitol. Massmann claims a Teutonic origin for the story. Graf’s 
belief is also noted. Here the theory is brought forward that the story 
arose in Rome in the fourth and fifth centuries through a transformation 
of the ancient idea of the Capitol as the citadel of the Roman empire.’ 
Comparetti himself believed that the legend was of Byzantine origin. 

What is more natural than that we should seek for one source for all 
aspects of the legend? The so-called enlarged Servius has the following 
comment immediately after the Servian note on Virgil given above (Thilo 
and Hagen, II, 293, 26 f.): 


Qua causa postea eo die quo hoc factum est, canes qui tunc dormientes non 
senserant, cruci suffigebantur, anseres auro et purpura exornati in lecticis gesta- 
bantur. 


The geese * routed the Gauls and therefore ® were given the honors due 
to victors. The only essential difference between the story as told by the 
scholiast on Virgil and that in the song of the soldiers of Modena lies in 
the nature of these honors. Virgil supplies the argenteus anser; his com- 
mentator, the triumph in honor of the watchful guardians of the Capitol. 


1 G. Thilo and H. Hagen, Servit Grammatici qui feruntur (Leipzig, 1878-1881), II, 293. 
This comment is on line 652. 

2 Comparetti, loc. cit. The passage in Massmann’s work (Kaiserchronik, IIT, 424, 425) 
I have not seen. 

3 A. Graf, Roma nella Memoria e nelle Immaginazioni del Medio Eevo (2d ed., Turin: 
E. Loescher, 1923), p. 157. 

‘ Plural in the addition to Servius. 

5 *Pro qua virtute’ in the song of Modena; ‘qua causa’ in the addition to Servius, the 
manuscript tradition of which goes back to the ninth century. 

® The note from the enlarged Servius seems to refer to a mimic triumphus. The toga 
worn by the magistrates enjoying a triumph was of purple embroidered with gold. See Darem- 
berg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, s. v. purpura. The tortured 
dogs would seem to add to the realism. 
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To a Christian reader of this gloss on Virgil the words auro et purpura 
exornati in lecticis gestabantur would very likely suggest a religious proces- 
sion with an elaborately decorated image borne in front, and so the odorata 
ut dea of the song of the soldiers of Modena. 

However there is no need, I think, to assume that the so-called enlarged 
Servius as the ‘source’ of this song. Servius’s actual comment ! on the line 
of Virgil referring to the ‘silver goose’ on the shield of Aeneas (655) may 
very well have caused the writer of the soldiers’ song to create a new divinity 
for the Romans: 


Et satis prudenter argenteum anserem dixit: nam est epitheton est coloris et 
significavit rem veram. Nam in Capitolio in honorem illius anseris, qui Gallorum 
nuntiarat adventum, positus fuerat anser argenteus. 


Here was left plenty of room for the imagination of the writer of the 
song to fill in as he pleased. 
J. J. SAVAGE, 
Brown University. 


GUILLAUME DE NOYON 


IN HIS memoir, published in 1891, on the Old-French version of Petrarch’s 
De remediis utriusque fortunae Léopold Delisle calls attention as follows to 
an unknown lexicographer, Guillaume de Noyon, who is cited by Jean 
Daudin ca. 1378: 


A la fin de son prologue, le traducteur indique un certain nombre de livres 
d’histoires ou de fables. Aux lecteurs curieux de “ savoir l’integument ou |’ allégorie 
des fables,”’ il reeommande “le prieur de Saint Eloy, sur Ovide le Grant, et aussi 
Guillaume de Noyon, en ses Dérivations.” Le prieur de Saint-Floi est 4 coup sdr 
Pierre Bersuire . . . Quant aux Dérivations de Guillaume de Noyon, c’est un ouvrage 
dont personne n’a encore reconnu |’existence. Le nom de Guillaume de Noyon 
ne paraft figurer jusqu’ici dans aucuns des répertoires bibliographiques du moyen 
Age.? 

If one may trust Chevalier’s Bio-Bibliographie (1905), which cites only 
this passage, Guillaume de Noyon is still unknown; and, having discovered 
a copy of his Derivations some years ago in the Ambrosian, I feel justified in 
bringing it to the attention of lexicographers. The manuscript, EZ. 12 inf, 
is of the thirteenth century and comes from Saint-Denis.* It begins 
(fol. Ir): 


1 Thilo and Hagen, II, 294, 21 f. 

2 Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits XXXIV (1891), 1, 286. 

3 “Tste liber est Sancti Dyonisii in Francia” appears in a fourteenth-century hand at 
the head of f. 58. Fol. 1 hasin a later hand the heading: ‘‘Commentarius in Pricianum. Dic- 
tionarius Guiciani.” 
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Incipit prologus in tabulam libri Guillelmi Noviomensis super derivationes magistri 
Hugonis. Quia librum Guillermi Noviomensis legentibus vel in eo studentibus 
dirivata a primitivis pleraque vocabula propter varietatem dirivacionis multiplicem 
reperire laboriosum erat et interdum difficile, idcirco presentem tabulam compilare 
placuit secundum ordinem alphabeti... . 


Then follow (foll. 58r—92v) : 


Exceptiones Willelmi Noviomensis ex libris Prisciani sumptis glosulis ex libro 
rosarii magistri Uguccionis et in marginibus hinc inde appositis. Then (foll. 92v-96v) 
comes Hugutio De accentu. 


The main treatise occupies foll. 96v-424v, beginning as follows: 


Incipiunt derivationes magistri Uguitionis quibus Willelmus Noviomensis multa 
utilia multo studio et labore inseruit et adiecit paucis ademptis, initialium dictionum 
serie ordinata, habita discretione in literis secundum ordinem alfabeti. 

Aala uxor Assur patris Recue in Paral. (i, 17); ligata, anxia, saxum. 

Aaron interpretatur montanus vel mons fortis, mons fortitudinis, mons eorum 
cantor, quia thuribulum aureum accipiens in medio superstitum et interempto- 
rum obvius stetit et ruinam mortis quasi quidam mons exclusit. Hic fuit frater 


Moysi.... 


So the work goes on, with abundant quotations from Scripture and the 
Latin classics. The volume also contains Hugutio De Physica (fol. 424v) 
and De Algorismo (fol. 443), as well as (fol. 447) the Dragmaticon of William 


of Conches.' 

The date of Hugutio, ca. 1200, and the age of our codex combine to 
place Guillaume de Noyon in the thirteenth century.2, The comparison of 
the two sets of Derivationes must be left to the lexicographers, with the re- 
minder that the commentators and continuators of Hugutio still remain 


to be studied.® 


1 To be added to the list of MSS of the Dragmaticon given by L. Thorndike, History of 
Magic and Experimental Science (New York, 1923), I, 65. 

2? A Master Guillermus de Noyon appears at the University of Paris in 1284 (Chartu- 
larium, ed. Denifle and Chatelain, I, 603, no. 514). 

* On Hugutio, see G. Goetz, Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum (Leipzig, 1888-1923), I, 
ch. 17. For the Derivationes of Walter of Ascoli, ca. 1229, see my paper in the Mélanges 
Ferdinand Lot (Paris, 1925), pp. 245-257. 

Cuar.es H. Haskins, 
Harvard University. 
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Joun Revert Remnarp, The Old French Romance of Amadas et Ydoine. An Historical 
Study. Durham: Duke University Press, 1927. Pp. 218. 

In 1902 Gaston Paris called attention to Professor Warren’s striking obser- 

vation (Mod. Lang. Notes, XIII [1898] 344) that, in the progress from 

Arthurian romance to roman d’aventure, there arose in Old French a trilogy 

on the subject of love for a married woman: 


in Tristan a love unconstrained by personal morality or public opinion, in Cligés 
responding to the appeals of both (but the latter much more than the former), and 
. settled according to the best private and public interests of all concerned in Amadas 
et Idoine. 


Having recently edited the last-named story (see Specutum, I [1926,] 359), 
Mr Reinhard now offers us an interesting commentary on its sources and 
the background of mediaeval culture it reflects. While the preceding refer- 
ence escaped his notice, his study is thoroughgoing and, on the cultural 
side at least, anything if not replete. Since he is dealing with a literary 
work on fine amour, one may express the hope that he will some day give 
us a discriminating analysis of that side of the romance. 

As it is, he divides the story into a number of narrative themes, im- 
portant among which are: 1. Love Sickness (and Madness), 2. Forced 
Marriage and Wedding-night Resistance, 3. Abduction and Rescue theme, 
4. Divorce, 5. The Ring of Death, 6. the Squire of Low Degree, 7. The 
Test of Worth. 

With the exception of 4 and 5 these are conventional topics in Old- 
French romance, and Mr Reinhard has brought together pertinent ma- 
terial in each case. To 1 is devoted an entire chapter, entitled ““The Malady 
of ‘Hereos’” and drawing to a considerable extent on Mr J. L. Lowes’ 
well-known article. Mr Reinhard is judicious in making a distinction be- 
tween the folie and the maladie of love, and in pointing out that the frenzy 
of Cuchulain and the madness of Ivain are antecedents of the foursenerie 
of Amadas, without necessarily being sources: by 1200 the madness motif 
had become a commonplace. One should consider, however, that the idea is 
suggested in the Folie Tristan (Mr Reinhard appropriately quotes from the 
Prose Tristan); possibly it was in the lost Estoire, which, together with 
other romances (see Gertrude Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, p. 136 and 
Bédier, Tristan par Thomas, I, 342, note 2) was acquainted with the 
‘conceit’ of the power of the beloved’s name. Note also the passage in 
Claris et Laris (Gaston Paris, Hist. Litt. XXX, 130), from which I extract 
the following: 
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Li nons de sa tres douce ami 


Li ramaine le cuer a point.! 


To be sure, Mr Reinhard thinks (p. 43) that Gaston Paris exaggerated the 
indebtedness of the Amadas to the Tristan of Thomas; but compare 


now v. 694: 
Ma vie est en vous et ma mort 


with Bédier, op. cit., 258 (and v. 1061): 


Isolt ma drue, Isolt m’amie, 
En vus ma mort, en vus ma vie; 


an idea that Thomas took? from the Disciplina Clericalis (Exemplum ii) 
by Petrus Alphonsi: 

Aeger [the sick man in love] vero, adspecta hac, ait: “‘Ex hac est mihi mors 
et in hac est mihi vita.” 

As for the maladie, there are two elements to distinguish, difficult as 
that may be: namely, the Ovidian and the medical. To Mr Reinhard’s 
Ovidian references should be added the articles by Foster E. Guyer, 
Romanic Review XIII (1921), on “The Influence of Ovid on Crestien de 
Troyes,” not only because of their intrinsic worth but because they will 
make clear that only in the Charrete does Crestien uphold extra-conjugal 
love (in subservience to Marie de Champagne), whereas in all his other 
works Crestien champions the view, which is also that of Amadas et Ydoine, 
that love and marriage go hand in hand. Furthermore, the use of Ovid, so 
vividly stated by Honorius of Augsburg (Migne, Pat. Lat. CLXII, 1086), 
may reach back to Wace (see the passage on oisdive in Brut, vv. 11021 ff., 
and compare its use by Crestien as shown in Mod. Phil. XI, 1914, 456-457) 
and to Geoffrey of Monmouth; see also the related idea in the Imram Brain 
(ed. Kuno Meyer, I, 14): 


Do not fall on a bed of sloth, 
Let not thy intoxication overcome thee. 


In short, the imitation of Ovid is, I believe, earlier and goes deeper than 
we yet realize. 

On the other hand, the medical aspect proper, mentioned twice in 
Amadas (v. 317 and v. 1955), appears in definite form, for the Middle 


1 Mr Reinhard mentions the parallel from the Vita Merlini, but does not quote it. 
See now the excellent edition of J. J. Parry, Urbana, 1925, v. 210 ff.: 
Et gemit ad nomen motus pietate sororis 
Uxorisque simul mentis ratione recepta, 


which contains the essential idea. 
2 See Alfons Hilka, Zeit. f. franz. Spr. u. Lit., XLV (1917), 38. 
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Ages, in the Disciplina Clericalis (Exemplum ii), and this work influenced 
the Tristan of Thomas, as has been shown by Professor Hilka — a refer- 
ence that again escaped Mr Reinhard. On p. 111 the latter calls attention 
to the “réle of the physician, Fachtna,”’ who attends Ailill in the Irish 
Tochmare Etaine; but this feature appears to be peculiar to the Egerton 
MS..,! which, being of a late date, may also have been influenced by Petrus 
Alphonsi. In any event, the question is worthy of further study. 

Under the heading ‘Witchcraft and Faery’ Mr Reinhard ably discusses 
2, 3, and 5, mentioned above. As the Amadas is a genuine roman d’aven- 
ture, its author was of course guided by the tendency to be ‘true to life’ 
(realism in fiction); hence his toning-down of the supernatural and his use 
of divorce (4) as a literary device. Here a reference should have been made 
to the clear-cut treatment of the Abduction and Rescue theme by the late 
Gertrude Schoepperle (op. cit., Appendix IV). What Mr Reinhard means 
by saying (p. 88): “the rape of Guinevere does not exist in Chrétien’s 
Conte de la Charrette [sic],”’ is puzzling; certainly Guinevere is carried off 
by Meleagant after his combat with Kay. The Abduction theme is also 
present in the Tristan. Again, the Amadas gives what appears to be a 
much attenuated version of the theme, the distinctive feature of which is 
the Ring of Death (5). For this Mr Reinhard finds an analogue in a 
Magyar tale (p. 92). See, however, the ring in Rigomer, ed. Foerster, 
Dresden, 1908, p. 182. To be sure, the latter induces weakness, and not 
the semblance of death, but that is in agreement with the point which 
Jehan, author of the Rigomer, happens to be making. 

The ‘fight at the tomb,’ so strongly reminiscent of the form of the 
Abduction theme known as the Atre Perilos, is also a possible argument in 
favor of Celtic provenience, considered not as an immediate but as an ulti- 
mate source. Here Mr Reinhard (see p. 122) is wisely cautious. Possibly 
the name Idoine offers a clue. I would call attention to the following 
details: 

In Meraugis, Lidoine [according to the edition of Friedwagner, p. Ixxxv, 
I’Idoine, “die Schmucke’’] is, like Enide (see my article in Mod. Phil. XI, 
[1914], 6, note), the heroine of a Sparrow-hawk adventure; so is Ide, or 
Idain, the amie of Cardroian, in Durmart le Gallois; in Claris et Laris (see 
Gaston Paris, Hist. litt., XXX, 130) the amie of Claris is Lidaine; in the 
Vengeance de Raguidel,’ Ide, or Idain, is the flighty amie of Gauvain, the 
possessor again of a Sparrow-hawk. While the Latin idonea is doubtless 
the guiding ‘conceit’ in the use of the name, the possibility yet remains 


1 See Gaidoz in the Kuno Meyer Miscellany, 93. Egerton 1782 is a fifteenth-century 
MS. Of course, the story, known in antiquity, is also recorded in Plutarch’s Life of Deme- 
trius (ch. 38); see Gaidoz, p. 94. 

2 On this name in the Are Perilos, see Friedwagner, ed. Raguidel, p. exciii. 
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that through the forms Jde and Jdain the tale may ultimately go back to 
the widespread motif of the Fairy Mistress and her various lovers. 

Taken all in all, I think the evidence supports Mr Reinhard’s view 
that the Abduction theme in the Amadas points to an ultimate Celtic 
source. 

F. M. Warren (loc. cit.) and Gaston Paris (Furnivall Miscellany, p. 386) 
dated the romance (roughly) as of the close of the twelfth century. Mr 
Reinhard places its composition at about 1220, “a convenient number of 
years after the battle of Bouvines.”’ This seems plausible in view of the 
antecedents of the work and the reference to a ‘mortal war.’ Mr Reinhard 
accepts Paris’ view that the poet was an ‘Anglo-Norman’; yet a conserva- 
tive view establishes only that the poet, like Marie de France, wrote in 
Old Francian, also known as Norman (see now Warnke, third edition of 
the Lais, p. xxx), and to call him “an English writer” (p. 138) is quite 
hazardous. He was well versed in the code of chivalry; on this subject it 
would have been advisable to cite Roy Temple House, L’Ordene de Cheva- 
lerie (text, with introduction and notes), Chicago, 1918. One question of 
detail: on p. 27 it is inferred that the passage on Nouvele (the Virgilian 
‘Fama’) derives from the Aeneid, probably through the medium of the 
Eneas. On this matter, see also Mod. Phil. XI (1914), 458 ff., and Mod. 
Lang. Notes XXIII (1908), 71. In the Eneas and the Thébes, the Latin 
fama is translated by fame; in the Brut and the Troie, by renomee; in the 
Erec and Crestien generally, as in the Amadas, the translation is novele or 
nouvele. I believe, therefore, that while the Amadas poet knew his Virgil 
he also knew this motif as a commonplace of later Old-French romances.! 
Finally, any treatment of the Test of Worth (7) should, it appears, begin 
with the famous passage in the Historia Regum Britanniae, IX, xiii, of which 
I quote the significant sentence: 


Nullius amorem habere dignabantur, nisi tertio in militia approbatus esset. 


It seems superfluous to add that Mr Reinhard’s study, in spite of several 
omissions and some needless lengths (see, especially, the Bibliography), is 
a valuable contribution to an important subject. The poet who wrote the 
Amadas et Ydoine lacked the psychological depth of a Thomas, but he is 
not without charm and glow, and he is close to “the society in which he 
himself lived.”” A mediaeval might have said that his matiére and his sens 
are about identical. 

1 In Robert de Boron, Roman de l Estoire dou Graal, v. 611, the reading is again: 

la renummee 
Ala par toute la contree. 
Ws. A. Nirze, 
University of Chicago. 
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Sister Miriam Annunciata Apams, The Latinity of the Letters of St Ambrose, Catholic 
University of America Patristic Studies, Vol. XII. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America, 1927. 

THE series of patristic studies published by the Catholic University of 
America should be of considerable service to students of Mediaeval Latin. 
The present volume is the twelfth of the series and the sixth devoted to the 
minute study of the style of the Latin Fathers. The merits of the scheme 
are obvious: the fourth-century Fathers have been much neglected both 
by classical and mediaeval scholars in favor of writers who show more 
startling peculiarities, like Arnobius and Tertullian at one end, and at the 
other, writers like Gregory of Tours who illustrate the decline of Latin into 
Romance. But ordinary mediaeval prose owes comparatively little to 
either school: if we except the Vulgate it is built chiefly on ordinary Chris- 
tian Latin, such as that of Augustine and Ambrose — precisely the texts 
studied in these dissertations. It has been a matter of surprise to the writer 
in studying certain mediaeval authors to find how many unclassical words 
used are quoted in the dictionaries chiefly or only from Ambrose — while 
the deficiencies of dictionaries in respect to Ecclesiastical Latin are no- 
torious (though Georges seems to have gone through Ambrose fairly thor- 
oughly). Hence such studies as these are doubly welcome. 

On the other hand they are likely to show certain defects. Even accom- 
plished scholars are wont at times to lose their bearings in the vast un- 
charted waters of patristic Latin. For a young student the venture is 
fraught with peril. Again, in the case of Ambrose, where the Vienna 
Corpus fails us, we have to be content with the uncritical and vilely printed 
text of Migne; so that any work necessarily rests on shaky foundations — 
what seems a dat \eyouevov may turn out to be simply a false reading, or 
even a misprint (particularly in the reprinted volumes). Above all, such 
work may degenerate into mere cataloguing; even this, of course, is of 
value as a basis for later syntheses — but the catalogue must be exhaustive 
and preferably cover a field wide enough to admit of safety in generaliza- 
tion. 

While the above merits are manifest in the present work, some of the 
defects are also present. One would like to see the conclusions drawn by 
the author as to Ambrose’s place among his contemporaries, his relation 
to predecessors and successors, the sources of his Latinity, his debt to the 
schools, to the Vulgate, and to the ordinary Latin of his day. It would 
appear that Ambrose is much more conservative than, for instance, the 
African writers (including Augustine), and that where his style is unclas- 
sical, this is due to the influence of the Latin Bible, or of contemporary 
usage. This would naturally follow from his career and training. His ten- 
dency to rhetoric is manifest even in the Letters, few of which are really in 
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epistolary style. (His love of rhetorical balance is shown by numerous ex- 
amples — see, for instance, pp. 4, 5,and 6.) It isa pity nothing is here said 
of his clausulae. 

The syntax is well and thoroughly dealt with, the author going through 
Ambrose’s usage point by point —verb, noun, preposition, pronoun, etc. — 
but avoiding all broad generalizations. The results are disappointing as 
Ambrose offers little of striking interest. The section on the noun is more 
interesting; see, for instance, p. 22, § 5, on the growth of the use of salus 
mei = salus mea, etc. The following points of detail have occurred to me: 

Page 11. It is questionable to explain, with Schmalz, Cicero’s fondness 
for the perf. subjunctive in potential sentences by the influence of the 
Greek aorist. 

Ibid., the use of forte-fortasse in 43.2 calls for remark. 

Page 19 (ad fin.). The genitives in 2.31 and 2.13 need not be treated 
as synonymic. 

Page 24. I muth doubt the principle of the ‘analogy of opposites.’ 

Page 45. In Hieremia locutus est may be epemeenll in the person of 
H..” Cf. in ansere 18.5. 

Page 46. in triduo provides a parallel to the phrase in Petronius 45.4, 
which is usually misunderstood or suspected. 

Page 65. In the example 7.17 and 15.1 sapientior may perhaps be 
‘wiser (than the Three Children),’ and celerioris ‘too swift’ (this, too, is 
rather strange). 

In 64.108 magis is rather to be explained as on p. 71. In 77.7 multo 
magis dives is not simply -— multo divitior. In 73.11 (quo) plus goes with 
probaretur. 

Page 83. In Petronius, at least, quod in the use mentioned usually 
(always ?) takes the indicative. 

With regard to vocabulary the lists need using with care: e.g., adoptivw 
is an adjective — a class. use: topazion is quoted from Pliny. Vallestris is 
an adjective. Sanitas occurs before Tertullian. Flabra is Virgilian. Cala- 
misstratus is used in quite a classical way. Odibilis is in Accius (should 
not specialis be added?) Malesanus is practically two words. Subditicius 
and omnifariam occur before Tertullian. 

Perhaps by a closer scrutiny the lists could be extended. In 16.4 alone, 
ablevo seems unique; so too feriatus (a noun?), and hereditas (=‘heirs’). 
So in 16.5 longaevitas (a favorite word of A.) should be mentioned, while 
canities animi, a remarkable phrase is, I think, taken from Claudian. 

Misprints occur at p. 65 Origenes (76.1), p. 104 diabolus, p. 117 Aria- 
norum (2.28): 44.11 should be 44.9; navales, novales; mutatina, matutina. 
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On the same page deargentatus is not listed, p. 118 (28.5 med.) quaesti should 
be questu. Page 120 (76.4) haeredis, p. 124 Epidiorthosis. Apollinaris Sido- 


nius twice occurs as two persons (pp. 18, 31). 
W. B. Sepewicx, 
Leicester, England. 


L. F. Satzman, English Life in the Middle Ages, London: Oxford University Press, 1926. 

Pp. 287. 

SauzMan’s English Life in the Middle Ages is a taking little book, hand- 
somely bound, and printed on heavily clayed paper in order better to show 
the beautiful and unusually well-chosen illustrations, — over a hundred of 
them, — for the most part miniatures from famous English, French, and 
Flemish MSS. It is a superior sort of textbook, and a good popular intro- 
duction to the Middle Ages. For those who wish to attain fuller knowledge 
the author has provided a well-chosen but very brief (one and a half pages) 
bibliography. But he could have helped them further and not have lessened 
the popular appeal of his work by indicating in an unobtrusive way the 
text and line for his citations. For example, many a reader might want to 
look up the original of the attractive poem about “milking ducks,”’ quoted 
on p. 137. It is only for the cuts that he gives specific sources. Salzman’s 
own scholarship, of course, does not need this evidence, for his Mediaeval 
Byeways, English Industries in the Middle Ages, and England in Tudor 
Times have already demonstrated this. 

The twelve chapters after the introduction describe country, town, and 
home life, the church, education, literature, art and science, warfare, law, 
industry, women, and wayfaring in a fresh and lively manner. The lan- 
guage is possibly a bit careless at times (pp. 171, 198, 237). Salzman is so 
sympathetic with the people whom he is describing that he seems even 
to approve their treatment of what we call the harmless, necessary middle- 
man or retailer, and they the reprehensible “regrator” (p. 242). In general 
it would be hard to find a similar work so comprehensive, so well informed, 
and so free from errors. Yet one might query whether as a rule, in spite of 
the incessant affirmation to that effect, people really slept naked (p. 104), 
whether villeins became priests so easily (p. 112), whether the Pearl is so 
entirely French in its description of nature (p. 158), whether Lord Berners’ 
translation of Froissart is florid (p. 166), and whether castle moats were 
usually filled with water (p. 208). There is no need of quarrelling with the 
little Bibliography, but the following might well have been added: Miss 
Bateson’s Mediaeval England, Addy’s Evolution of the English House, one 
of the late books on English castles, and W. H. Schofield’s English Litera- 


ture from the Norman Conquest to Elizabeth. 
K. G. T. WEBSTER, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Errka von Enruarpt-Sieso.p, Die Lateinischen Ratsel der Angelsachsen (Anglistische For- 

schungen, Vol. LXI), Heidelberg: Winter, 1925. Pp. 276. 
Tuat a remarkable change in the study of the Middle Ages, in respect both 
to quantity and to purpose, has occurred during the last decade is apparent 
to the most superficial observer. Some twelve years ago I chanced upon 
Bendixen’s tiny edition of Hrotsvita’s plays, and, being charmed by the 
work of that learned lady, amused myself by translating several of her 
bloody comedies. There were then no English editions or translations; 
since then, at least three separate English translations have appeared. 
Later, turning my attention to Aldhelm’s curious riddles, I found that the 
riddle as a mediaeval literary form presented an almost unsurveyed field; 
but already Dr Erhardt-Siebold, in a minute and interesting study, has 
given a vigorous start to the exploration. Outwardly, her book appears a 
rather elaborate sorting of the subjects of a number of Latin riddles of pre- 
Conquest England, with careful discussion of each object, creature, and idea; 
but, as the author tells us in her introduction, this array of fact is presented 
solely for its value in enabling us to understand more clearly the culture of 
Anglo-Saxon England. In general, the reader finds such application easy 
enough to make as he reads, but rather regrets that no attempt has been 
made to draw a comprehensive picture in conclusion. Yet perhaps the 
author is right: she feels that this study should be considered as only a 
fragmentary beginning in the field of Kulturgeschichte, and so refuses to exer- 
cise her imagination upon what she regards as insufficient data. At any 
rate, the last sentence of the introduction presents her attitude: 

Die vorliegende kulturhistorische Untersuchung will nichts weiter als Prole- 


gomena sein; ihr fragmentarischer Charakter, ihre Vermischung von Wort- und 
Sacherkliirung mége in dieser Einschrinkung eine Entschuldigung finden. 


The purpose somewhat limits the necessary scope of the book. Purely 
imitative writers would be of little value; hence the field narrows at once 
to the work of Aldhelm, Tatwine, and Eusebius (dieser auch nur in zweiter 
Linie), two hundred riddles in all. But the variety of subjects treated in 
these two hundred short poems is bewildering; tools, utensils, weapons, and 
domestic plants and animals mingle with sacred vessels and the full-voiced 
organ and blaring trumpet, with lions, tigers, elephants, and other exotic 
creatures, with fabulous Scylla and the Minotaur, and other monsters and 
wonders of antiquity. Not the least interesting trait of these riddles is 
their occasional evidence of the writer’s keen observation of Nature: to find 
Aldhelm vividly picturing a caterpillar and its cocoon, or our familiar 
fourfooted, darting water-boatman is a pleasant surprise.' For its variety 


1 The statement (p. 241), Die Ratsel bieten keine wichtigen naturwissenschaftlichen . . . 
Erkenntnisse is not contradictory: naturwissenschaftlich obviously refers to knowledge of 
natural laws. 
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and its naiveté, riddle-literature is the right sort of material to use in recon- 
structing a former culture — often far better than more formal literature. 
Dr Ehbrhardt-Siebold brings order out of the confusion by sorting the sub- 
jects under the headings Unbelebtes, Belebtes, and Ideengeschichtliches, with 
many subdivisions, and systematically treats each subject in order, con- 
sidering matters of source, etymology, and interpretation. To this work 
she brings wide reading and acute judgment. Her discussion of pugillares 
(pp. 63 ff.) is a contribution in itself. The pretty reason why the riddlers 
specify three fingers for the use of the pen and the sling-shot provides 
another interesting passage (p. 73); and the notes on silk and the silkworm 
(pp. 214-220) are particularly good. There are many such, usually handled 
adequately and well. Three indexes make the material readily accessible, 
and the eleven pages of bibliography greatly add to the value of the book. 

Through all the intricacies of detail, the author never forgets that her 
purpose in analyzing the riddles is to add to our knowledge of the mind and 
manners of the time of their production. Often, of course, the reader is left 
to his own resources, but a single example will serve to show how cleverly 
Dr Ehrhardt-Sieboid sometimes picks out the one significant detail from 
the welter of minor matters. Aldhelm’s riddle, Caecus Natus (no. 85), runs 
as follows: 


Iam referam verbis tibi, quod vix credere possis, 
Cum constet verum fallant nec frivola mentem. 
Nam dudum dederam soboli munuscula grata, 
Tradere quae numquam poterat mihi quislibet alter, 
Dum Deus ex alto fraudaret munere claro, 

In quo cunctorum gaudent praecordia dono. 


Dr Ehrhardt-Siebold comments thus: 


Bei Aldhelms Blindenriitsel verstehe ich das Geschenk, welches der Blinde 
seinem Nachkémmling macht, trotzdem er es selbst nicht besitzt und nicht bekom- 
men kann, wenn Gott es ihm vorenthielt, als lucem schlechthin = Augenlicht, nicht 
als lucem = vitam, wie Ehwald annimmt. Die Angelsachsen haben also dem Begriff 
der Erblichkeit schon nachgedacht und angenommen, dass sich Blindheit nicht zu 
vererben brauchte. 


‘Hence the Anglo-Saxons must already have considered the question of 
heredity. . . .’ Such a statement takes us deep into the mind of a people, 
and may truly be called a contribution to Kulturgeschichte. 


JAMES HALL PitTMAN, 
Indiana University. 
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ALEXANDER CARTELLIERI, Weltgeschichte als Machtgeschichte, 382-911, die Zeit der Reichs- 
griindungen (Munich and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg, 1927. Pp. xvi, 398. Unbound, 18.50 M.; 
bound, 20 M. 


Tue author of this interesting volume undertakes to portray universal 
history as the story of Power or Might during the significant era of the 
founding of new kingdoms out of the territories once ruled by Rome. He 
deals primarily, therefore, with middle, western and southern Europe and 
the Mediterranean world generally, including North Africa and the Near 
East. 

Discarding entirely the traditional epochs of Ancient, Mediaeval and 
modern History, Cartellieri seeks rather to envisage events from the dis- 
tinct and definite viewpoint of Might, for he declares the struggle for power 
to be an eternally unchanging characteristic of human experience. 

The Roman Empire is naturally the point of departure — the necessary 
prerequisite for subsequent events in the lands already mentioned. Its dis- 
solution is indicated, the author points out, not by that vague period ordi- 
narily referred to by the term “the wandering of the nations,” but by a 
specific event, namely the compact made by Theodosius I with the Visi- 
goths on October 3, 382. For this act marks the transition from mere 
settlements of the Germans to the founding of kingdoms. The Visigoths 
preserved their national characteristics, their laws, and their Arian faith; 
their only obligation to Rome was that of military service for the Emperor, 
particularly the duty of guarding the frontiers against the incursions of 
barbarian hordes. Hence the Roman Empire betrayed in this very ar- 
rangement its weakness and its approaching dissolution. 

With this as a beginning, Cartellieri takes up in chronological sequence 
the establishment of the various Germanic states of the West and those of 
the Arabs in the East, calling particular attention to the persistence of the 
Eastern Roman Empire in the face of these new powers, and to the con- 
tinuation of the Roman idea of empire in the papacy. 

The content of the work is subdivided in four books under the following 
heads: I, The Germanic Foundings of Kingdoms (382-611); II, The 
Arabian Kingdoms and the Rise of the Frankish Kingdom (611-774); 
III, The Great Kingdom of the Franks (774-843); IV, The Downfall of 
the Great Kingdoms of the Franks and of the Arabs (843-911). 

The author indicates in his preface that his one purpose as a historian 
has been to point the way through the secondary literature to the original 
sources. Accordingly his brief footnotes, in which he cites authorities for 
every statement of fact, consist of references to the modern historical 
literature rather than to source material. There is, however, a full bibliog- 
raphy (pp. xvii-xxvi) which includes editions of the sources, general his- 
torical works, special monographs and periodicals. The book contains also 
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a complete index of proper names (pp. 379-396) and two genealogical 
tables. 

As might be expected in a history which finds its leitmot?f in the concept 
of power, the book contains striking pictures of individual embodiments of 
the quality of leadership: the heroic figures of Alaric, Theodoric and Charles 
the Great dominate the whole work. If Cartellieri carries out his expressed 
intention of supplementing this volume by an account of later times, we 
may confidently look for a similar exaltation of Frederick Barbarossa, 
Charles V and Napoleon I. “‘Ménner machen die Geschichte,” says Car- 
tellieri, “aber die Geschichte macht auch Manner.” In his retrospect at the 
close of the work (pp. 377-378), the author again calls attention to the 
great men of action whose achievements in large measure supply the theme 
of his first three books: first the founders of the Germanic kingdoms, then 
Attila, Justinian, Omar, Leo the Isaurian, Charles Martel, Pepin and 
Charles the Great. He adds that in the period from 843-911, a time when 
such leaders were most desperately needed in view of the three great 
scourges of the ninth century, the incursions of the Saracens, the North- 
men and the Hungarians, there were no outstanding men of this type, and 
that for this very reason the events recorded in his last book are on a 
distinctly lower plane. Cartellieri finds the most significant cause for the 
dissolution of the great empires of the West and of the East in the 
exhaustion of the powers of the Franks and of the Arabs: he holds that 
races, like individuals, are in danger of exerting themselves too much. Of 
these last days he says (p. 378): “Nicht Macht ist noch das Stechwort, 
sondern Ohnmacht”’! 

Cartellieri believes that history can be raised to the rank of a science 
only by admitting no statements that are not susceptible of proof by being 
referred, immediately or mediately, to the sources. Furthermore it has 
been his aim — as he states explicitly in the preface — to conceal rather 
than to enlarge upon his own personal investigations and contributions to 
knowledge. He has succeeded in producing a very clear and readable ac- 
count of one of the most involved and perplexing periods of history. 

While stressing the separate states that arose successively or simulta- 
neously on the soil of the Roman Empire, the author, nevertheless, gives 
a unified account and never loses sight of great underlying tendencies which 
are valid for all times and peoples. He credits Theodosius I (whom he, 
nevertheless, begrudges the title of “the Great”) with having discovered 
that Germans can be held in check only by Germans (p. 5); he points out 
that the true significance for universal history of Alaric’s sack of Rome lies 
in the fact that Germans have conquered the capital of the people that had 
hitherto ruled the world (p. 21); the kingdom of the Visigoths in southern 
Gaul is notable as the first that deserves the name (p. 25); Aétius teaches 
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the world that separate Germanic tribes may stifle private feuds and unite 
against a common foe — in this case the Huns — in defence of their western 
inheritance against the aggression of Asia (p. 34); Odovacar’s lasting con- 
tribution is the creation of a Romano-Germanic Italy (p. 41); the Eastern 
Roman Empire appreciably facilitates the undisturbed development of the 
Germanic Kingdoms by serving as a bulwark for the Christian Occident 
against invasions from the East (p. 187). 

Particular attention is called to the fact that the various Germanic 
leaders devoted their efforts not to mere destruction but to the preparation 
of a habitable abode for their people upon the ruins of the Empire. They 
were ready to adopt the Roman culture without a fear that their native 
manner of life might suffer thereby. Their aim was a synthesis of the Ger- 
manic Wehrstand with the Roman Lehrstand. “‘ Das Vorbild blieb immer das 
eine Reich und die eine Kirche, die sich in einer hoheren gottwohlgefilligen 
Einheit verschmolzen”’ (p. 239). This, of course, is completely true only 
in the case of the great kingdom of the Franks in the days of its mighty ruler 
Charles the Great. Cartellieri leads up to this period (774-843) as to the 
outstanding example of Machtgeschichte, the one which, after four hundred 
years of vicissitudes in the rise and fall of kingdoms, offered at least the 
chance of a certain permanency (p. 189). The third book of his history, 
“Das Friinkische Grossreich,” is perhaps the most notable section of the 
entire work. The author states (p. 85) that any investigation into the roots 
of existing state relations will inevitably lead one back to the achievements 
of the Carolingians. And again (p. 177) he remarks that while we know 
nothing whatever of the personality of Pepin, his deeds form the foundation 
of modern Europe. 

Cartellieri writes in a clear and pleasing style, and his work contains 
many a memorable turn of expression which lends distinction and charm 
to his book as literature. It may be of interest to illustrate by quoting a 
few characteristic sentences: 

Nur allzu leicht vergessen Menschen, die sich des bequemen Lebens in wohl- 
geordneten biirgerlichen Verhiiltnissen erfreuen, welcher Stréme von Blut es bedurft 
hat, um die aus der menschlichen Natur stiirmisch herausdriigenden Triebe zu 
biindigen und der allgemeinen Wohlfahrt unterzuordnen. Deshalb ist es auch 
spiteren Zeiten oft schwer geworden, die Minner der germanischen Reichsgriind- 
ungen gerecht zu beurteilen (p. 73). Sein Wollen war stirker als sein Vollbringen 
(of Dagobert, p. 107). Wie fern liegt dem geistlichen Hirtenamt die Befestigungs- 
kunst! (p. 184). Das heilige Ol ersetzte das fehlende Kinigsblut (p. 152). Gemein- 
samer Hass hat viele Biindnisse der Weltgeschichte gekittet (p. 173). Das bessere 
Recht in Freiheitskampfe ruhte hier wie sonst auf der Spitze des schwertes (p. 192). 
Es wiirde kaum zu beweisen sein, dass die christliche Kriegsfiihrung menschlicher 
war als die heidnische (p. 195). Ruhe wire germanischen Kriegern unertriiglich 
erschienen (p. 200). Die germanischen Fiirsten seit Alarich konnten sich wohl 
alles zutrauen (p. 225). Nicht nach dem Gesetz des inneren Zusammenhangs 
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entwickeln sich die Schicksale der Staaten (p. 227). Er hatte nichts gelernt und 
nichts vergessen (of Louis the Pious, p. 259). Ideen gehéren zu den Giften oder 
Heilmitteln, die langsam wirken (p. 298). Jeder Karolinger traute es sich zu, ein 
neuer Karl der Grosse zu sein (p. 327). Durch die Geschichte dieser Zeit liuft ein 
Blutstrom (p. 375). 


The typographical work is good and there are surprisingly few mis- 
prints. A careful reading has disclosed but three in the entire book: dei 
for die, p. 55; geneigt for geneigt, p. 80; Haupst for Haupt, p. 174. 

The reviewer feels constrained to admit a certain personal dissatisfac- 
tion with a book that so frankly exalts the purely physical element of force 
to the practical exclusion of other no less important aspects of human 
development in the course of the ages. Nevertheless “‘Weligeschichte als 
Machtgeschichte”’ is a distinct contribution to the historical literature of the 
period with which it deals. 

CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROw, 
Colorado College. 


Donatp Mac ean, The Law of the Lord’s Day in the Celtic Church, Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, 1926. 


TueE subject of Dr Maclean’s study is the Irish treatise known as the Cdin 
Domnaig, or “ Law of the Lord’s Day.” The Céin is accompanied in various 
manuscripts by the so-called “Epistle of Jesus on the Observance of the 
Lord’s Day” — the Epistil Isu— and by three exempla, or illustrative 
anecdotes, which describe the divine punishment visited upon transgressors 
of the law. All three Irish texts have been published: the Epistil Isu, by 
Mr J. G. O’Keeffe in Eriu II, 193 ff. (with an English translation); the 
Exempla, by Kuno Meyer in the Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie III, 
228 ff.; and the Cdin, by Mr O’Keeffe in the Anecdota from Irish Manu- 
scripts III, 23 ff. In the volume under review Dr Maclean has printed the 
first translation of the Cdin, together with a discussion of its date and its 
relation to the Sunday law in other countries. He has not published the 
Irish text, which is somewhat to be regretted, since he had at his disposal 
an unprinted copy in MS. XL of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
Even a list of the variant readings in the Edinburgh manuscript, though 
Dr Maclean says they are only orthographical, might have been of some 
use in establishing the text of what is a difficult piece of technical legal 
prose. Without knowledge of his exact original it is not possible to 
control his translation, which corresponds, however, very closely to the 
text printed by O’Keefe in the Anecdota. 

Both the Cdin and the Epistil have been shown by the editors, on the 
evidence of language, to belong to the Old-Irish period. There is also ex- 
ternal testimony that both were current in Ireland in the ninth century. 
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The Annals of Ulster, under the year 886, record that “an Epistle came 
with the pilgrim to Ireland with the Cain Domnaig and other good instruc- 
tions.” And in the first half of the same century the Epistil, substantially 
in its Irish form, if not actually in the Irish language, was apparently known 
to a certain Pehtred, a priest in the diocese of York. Between 830 and 837 
Pehtred was accused by Egred, bishop of Lindisfarne, of various heresies, 
among them false doctrines concerning the Sabbath and superstitious 
beliefs about visions of the other world attributed to an Irish Deacon, 
Niall. The probability of Pehtred’s acquaintance with the Epistil was 
argued by Professor R. Priebsch in the Otia Merseiana, I, 140 ff., and in 
a later article (not noted by Dr Maclean) in the Modern Language Review, 
II, 188, Mr Priebsch made a careful comparison of the related texts in 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and Irish. On the basis of the foregoing evidence it is 
safe to date the Irish Epistil, and probably also the Cdin, as early as the 
first half of the ninth century. Dr Maclean thinks they are older still, and 
he may be right. But he has not produced positive proof of his opinion. 
The reference to the Cdin which he cites from the Félire Oengussa would 
carry us back to the very beginning of the ninth century if it occurred in 
the Félire proper. But it is found in the commentary, which is of undeter- 
mined but later date. Certain verbal parallels, too, which have been noted 
in the Epistil and the Félire, though striking, hardly prove Oengus’ know- 
ledge of the Sunday tract. And Dr Maclean is surely not warranted in 
inferring from references to the apostolate rather than the primacy of St 
Peter, and from the mention of St Patrick as vice-regent of God, that the 
Cain and the Epistil come from a period prior to the synod of Whitby (664). 

In the matter of Celtic influence upon the Sunday laws of western 
Christendom Dr Maclean’s claims are interesting and suggestive, but 
scarcely supported by the evidence he presents. By his own showing, the 
Sabbatarian observance of the Lord’s day had progressed far in the time of 
Gregory the Great. It may of course be true that the Sunday laws of Ine 
of Wessex and of Charlemagne were due to Irish influence, transmitted in 
the one case by Aldhelm and in the other by Alcuin. Both these scholars 
were thoroughly imbued with the traditions and the practices of the Irish 
church. There is doubtless even a presumption in favor of Irish ecclesias- 
tical influence both in Anglo-Saxon England and at the court of Charle- 
magne. But it would be interesting to determine, what Dr Maclean does 
not make clear, whether the Sunday regulations of Ine and of Charlemagne 
contain significant features which appear in the Irish Cdin and not in the 


laws of other peoples. 


F. N. Rosrnson, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Mavrice peWo tr, E. C. Messencer, trans., History of Mediaeval Philosophy. Vol. TU. 
New York and London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1927. 


An extended notice and critical estimate of Volume I of M. de Wulf’s 
History of Mediaeval Philosophy have already appeared in SPECULUM. 
It remains but to call the attention of scholars to the publication of the 
second volume of M. deWulf’s most useful manual. This volume carries 
on the story of philosophy from the time of Thomas Aquinas to the end 
of the sixteenth century, emphasizing the conflicts of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the influence of Avverhoism on the systems of the period, the break-up 
of Scholasticism and its division into warring schools. M. deWulf has 
made use of recent Scotist literature, and in particular the researches of 
Father Ephrem Longpré, to the extent that he has completely revised his 
original opinions on that much maligned thinker. He appreciates, too, the 
value to mediaeval philosophy of the views of that remarkable series of 
Franciscan philosophers, Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure, Scotus, Roger 
Bacon, and Roger Marston, to mention but a few. The new orientation 
given to historical studies by this deeper and truer estimate of the com- 
manding réle which Augustinianism played bids fair to change radically 
many of our ideas concerning the development of Scholasticism. There is 
much yet to be done in this field, to say nothing of that no less fertile field 
of Arabian philosophy. M. deWulf’s volume reflects well and soundly the 
present state of opinion and research concerning Scholastic thought and 
can be recommended highly to all who are interested in the story of the 
progress of philosophical thinking. As a matter of fact, the field of the 
history of mediaeval philosophy is so vast and has been cultivated for such 
a short period that it need surprise no one to learn that much remains to 
be done, and that in several instances the opinions of deWulf will have to 
be reviewed and corrected in the light of the discoveries which are being 
made almost daily. 

This reviewer, too, is cognizant of the fact that many competent critics 
disagree with the theory of a philosophical patrimony common to the 
Middle Ages put forth by deWulf as the connecting link of the systems of 
philosophy then current. But whatever the faults of details in this work, 
and however adverse one may be to deWulf’s synthetic starting-point, 
few will dispute the value of the History of Mediaeval Philosophy, and fewer 
still should fail to express their gratitude for the work he has so well done. 


James H. Ryan, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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W. W. Wiitras, and B. R. V. Mits, edd., Select Treatises of S. Bernard of Clairvaux: De 
Diligendo Deo; De Gradibus Humilitatis et Superbiae. Cambridge, England: University 
Press, 1926. Pp. xxiii + 169. 

Or the eminence of St Bernard of Clairvaux there is no question. Indeed 
it is hard to say whether he was greater as scholar or administrator, greater 
as thinker or as saint. But there is one respect in which he is perhaps unique 
among mediaeval writers. Probably none other could be named whose 
works exist in such abundance in autograph or practically in autograph. 
The Clairvaux Library has been in great part preserved and is now housed 
in the Town Library of Troyes. In that collection are to be found a large 
number of twelfth-century manuscripts copied either under the immediate 
direction of St Bernard himself, or as the result of a movement of which 
he was the inspirer. The Troyes Collection was an object of much interest 
to the late Léon Dorez of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, himself a 
native of Troyes, who, if he had not been cut off in middle life, would have 
communicated to the world his great knowledge of these incomparable 
treasures. Happily a younger man, Dom André Wilmart, now of the Bene- 
dictine Abbey at Farnborough, England, and one of the greatest living 
patristic scholars, has felt the same passion, and has revealed to us some 
of the most valuable contents of the library. 

It was a very happy idea of the two Anglican clergymen to edit in a 
way worthy of modern standards two of the most interesting works of 
St Bernard: the De Diligendo Deo and the De Gradibus Humilitatis et Super- 
biae. Their general introduction admirably sets forth the significance of 
St Bernard. They did wisely not to rely on the standard edition of his 
works by the great Mabillon, but to go straight to the manuscripts, since 
there are eighty-four readings in Mabillon’s edition for which they have 
been unable to find any manuscript authority. Two Clairvaux MSS at 
Troyes (426 and 799, both of the twelfth century) are nearest to Bernard’s 
autograph and they differ from the Benedictine text in 282 places. No. 
799 appears to be a copy of No. 426. But the editors have not restricted 
themselves to the superlatively valuable testimony of this latter MS. They 
have also collated twenty-two other manuscripts, of which eleven belong 
to the twelfth century. Further, though this might seem in the circum- 
stances a work of supererogation, they have used seven printed editions, 
from the Spires (Speier?) Edition of 1501 down to the Benedictine of 1690. 

The result is a practically immaculate text. We venture to question 
only one reading, percursum lancea (De Diligendo Deo, C. 3), with reference 
to our Lord. It is true that in English we speak of ‘running a man through 
the body,’ but the true text here is surely percussum; (cf. 1 Reg. xx, 33: 
et arripuit Saul lanceam ut percuteret eum; Cicero, Pro Milone, 24, 65, se 
gladio percussum esse; and examples in Georges s. v. percutio, II, A 2 a). 
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The editors have quite rightly followed the orthography of the MSS. 
Students of Latin orthography in MSS can distinguish four stages: (a) what 
might be called the classical style, lasting down to about 570; (b) the Mero- 
vingian Stage, lasting from about 570 to about 780; (c) the Caroline Stage, 
780 to about 1000; and (d) the late mediaeval stage, inaugurated in the 
eleventh or twelfth century, by whom it is not known, and which is exem- 
plified by nichil, michi, iccirco, spiritualis,' and such forms. It is these last 
that Bernard uses. 

The remainder of my space may be used to add certain notes or Biblical 
quotations or references, on the one hand, and some illustrations of the 
language, on the other. Doctis et indoctis (p. 8, 1. 10); cf. Hor. Epist., IT, 
1. 117; quod ipse dabit (p. 9, |. 3); Aug. In Evang. Joh. passim, e. g., 38, 1, 
quod ipse donare dignatus est; preminere (p. 12, |. 3) is a specially Augustinian 
word, e. g., Conf., VI, 9; C. D., IV, 23, 3; VII, 23; De Gen. ad Litt., IV, 14; 
X, 19; Serm., 280, 6; 281, 1; De. Bapt., II, 1, § 2; Quaest. Hept., III, 84; 
Epist., 28, 2; 33, 1; 126, 11; De. Cont., 11; also two passages in Anti-Pelagian 
Writings (see C. S. E. L., LX, p. 704); temporum decursorum (p. 19, |. 8); 
Ambr. Hexaem., V, 12, § 37, decursi . . . nocturni temporis; Aug. De Cat. 
Rud., 11, 15, decursis temporibus; Rufin. Hist., I, 1. 1, Tempora quae... 
decursa sunt; Cyp. Gall. Gen., 525, decursa ob tempora, etc. (see Thes., V, 
p. 232, 73); porro autem (p. 19,1. 9) is especially Augustinian [see Thes., II, 
1593, ll. 43-49, and add Epist., 187, 6, § 18; 200, 3; 148, 2; 185, 6,§21; Epist., 
ad Val. Com., §3 (p. 210, 11, Urba and Zycha)], though also classical 
(e. g., Cic. Rose. 39; cf. J. S. Reid on Cicero De Finibus, II, 25; incentivis 
(p. 21, 1. 6) is Hieronymian (cf. Goelzer, p. 110); aiens (p. 23, 1. 2) deserved 
a note; in... comparatione (p. 24, 1. 17) is especially Augustinian [see Novum 
Testamentum S. Irenaei by Sanday, Turner, and Souter (Oxford, 1923), 
p. 97, on these alternative expressions] ; procul dubio (p. 25, |. 6), is character- 
istically Augustinian, though Augustine uses also sine dubio; inhianter 
(p. 25, 1. 8) is also Augustinian (Conf., IX, 8; Gen. ad Litt., XII, 30; Epist., 
147, 20; Contra Faustum, XV, 7; cf. also his constant use of inhiare with the 
dative; the mysterious impresentiarum (p. 25, 1. 12) which the editors 
derive too confidently from in presentiarum doubtless comes to Bernard 
from Jerome, who alone among the great Fathers affects its use; distrahit 
(p. 40, 1. 11) had for centuries before Bernard’s time been a mere synonym 
for vendere (cf. Krebs-Schmalz, Antibarbarus der Lateinischen Sprache, I, 
s.v.). Rogasti me, frater Godefride (p. 76, 1. 10) is modelled on the opening 
sentence of the De catechizandis Rudibus, Petisti me, frater Deogratias, 
Fructum desidero (p. 80, 1. 4); cf. Phil., 4, 17; p. 83, 3; Gal., 5, 22, should 
also have been cited: p. 83, |. 9 and p. 84, 1. 2, cf. 5, 12; 14: p. 85, 7; Tac. 


1 On the form Spiritualis for Spiritalis, cf. A. Souter, ‘Miscellanea Latina,’ Raccolta di 
Scritti in Onore di Felice Ramorino, Serie Quarta: VII (Milan, 1927), 286. 
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4, 6; 1 Pet. 5, 5: p. 92, 1. 2, cf. 1 Thess. 4, 16: p. 98, 1. 11, cf. Rom., 10, 10: 
p. 100, 1. 21, cf. Matt. 7, 4: p. 103, 1. 2, cf. Apoc., 3, 17: p. 106, 1. 17-19, 
cf. Eph. 5, 27; p. 107, 1. 10, cf. Cant., 5, 2: p. 108, 1. 1, ef. 2 Cor., 12, 2. 
For ‘H. C. Rose’ (p. vii) read ‘H. J. Rose.’ On p. viii, ‘then’ should 
precede the word ‘Bodley’s.’ The book is charmingly produced. 
J. P. CHRISTOPHER 
The Catholic University of America. 


G. R. Owst, Preaching in Mediaeval England, An Introduction to Sermon Manuscripts of the 

Period c. 1850-1450. Cambridge: University Press, 1926. Pp. xviii, 381. 
Or the valuable series of volumes on mediaeval life and thought which owe 
their inspiration to Dr Coulton, this is one of the most substantial and in- 
forming. Based upon extensive research in the sermon manuscripts, it 
contains fresh material alike for the religious and social historian, the eccle- 
siastical archaeologist, and the specialist in mediaeval literature. Probably 
its greatest importance is for those interested in the state of the English 
church in the age preceding the Reformation. Such sermons have been 
strangely neglected in England, in spite of excellent examples of their use 
by Continental scholars, yet they are worthy of all Dr Owst’s labor, and 
more, for those who would understand the later Middle Ages. The thir- 
teenth century saw a great revival of popular preaching in western Europe, 
especially at the hands of the Mendicant orders, and these preachers made 
free use of stories and references to contemporary life which are full of 
matter for the historian. Indeed one could wish that Dr Owst had begun 
his studies at least a century earlier, for any discussion of preaching which 
starts with 1350 must largely hang in the air. If the volume were less 
definitely focussed on the Lollard epoch, it might also quote more texts on 
the less specifically religious aspects of life. 

Within its limits, however, the book is excellent and touches the principal 
aspects of the subject with scholarship and discrimination. First come the 
preachers, regular and irregular, then the “preaching scene,” and last the 
sermons themselves — their various types, the manuals and treatises, and 
the processes of sermon-making. There are abundant extracts from the 
unprinted sermons, largely in English, and a number of plates and sketches 
in which the author has made good use of his own skilful pencil. We miss 
a list of the manuscripts cited, an adjunct of investigation which no such 
monograph should lack. We note that Dr Owst has used English libraries 
exclusively, and are led to wonder whether there may not be copies of 
English sermons on the Continent to offset the volumes of Paris sermons in 
various English libraries. University sermons (p. 259) are rare in England 
in this period, in contrast with thirteenth-century Paris. 

Cuar.tEs H. Haskins, 


Harvard University. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


Under this heading Specutvum will list the titles of all books and mono- 
graphs on mediaeval subjects as they are received from author or publisher. 
In many cases the titles here listed will be reviewed in a future issue. 


W. H. B. Bird, ed., The Black Book of Winchester, Winchester: Warren & Son, 1925. 


A. Brandl and O. Zippel, edd., Mittelenglische Sprach- und Literaturproben, Neuausgabe von 
Miitzners Altenglischen Sprachproben mit Etymologischen Wéorterbuch zugleich fiir 
Chaucer, Berlin: Weidmann, 1927. Review in preparation. 

J. Dickinson, trans., The Statesman’s Book of John of Salisbury, being the Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Books, and Selections from the Seventh and Eighth Books of the Policraticus, New 
York: Knopf, 1927. 

J.S. Furley, ed., trans., The Ancient Usages of the City of Winchester, from the Anglo-French 
version preserved in Winchester College, with a glossary by E. W. Patchett, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1927. 

C. H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, an Historical Outline of the Phonology and Mor- 
phology of the Italian Language, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. 

M. R. P. McGuire, ed., trans., S. Ambrosii De Nabuthae, a Commentary with an Introduction 
and Translation, Catholic University of America diss., Washington: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1927. 

H. V. Routh, God, Man, and Epic Poetry, Volume II, Medieval, Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1927. 

W. P. Shepard, ed., The Oxford Provengal Chansonnier, Diplomatic Edition of the Manuscript 
of the Bodleian Library Douce 269 with Introduction and Appendices, Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1927. 

S. H. Thomson, ed., Mag. Johannis Hus Tractatus Responsivus, Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1927. 

G. H. Tupling, The Economic History of Rossendale, Publications of the University of Man- 
chester, Economic History Series IV, New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1927. 

E. Voosen, Papauté et Pouvoir Civil a 0 Epoque de Gregoire VII, Contribution a I’Histoire du 
Droit Public, Louvain diss., Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1927. 

L. C. Wimberly, Death and Burial Lore in the English and Scottish Popular Ballads, University 
of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and Criticism, Number 8, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska: University of Nebraska, 1927. 





A CORRECTION 


Specutum, II (1927), 216, line 4: for ‘by the brief, admirable indexes’ 


read ‘by three admirable indexes.’ 
A. SouTEr. 














TALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK 
1853-1927 


gone taraty COOK died peacefully at his home in New Haven 
on the first day of September, a few hours after he had been 
conveyed thither from his summer home in Vermont. It had been 
hoped that the sea-level would decrease the cardiac strain from 
which he suffered; but this was not to be. The loss will be felt by 
the MepraEvaL AcapEmy; a loss will be felt on every side, and by 
scholars in every land. Yet his influence will continue potent in the 
years to come. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of his notable scholarly life was 
the ever-fresh productive activity of his latter years, which saw 
much of his best work on Chaucerian problems, and on the back- 
ground of Old-English poetry. His intellectual, his spiritual, energy 
was amazing to the end. 

A telegram asks me to write a few words on his service to the 
study of the Middle Ages. First of all, that service, very great as it 
was, must be seen in due perspective. In literary and linguistic 
scholarship, in the kind of history that makes the human past move 
in living detail before us, his interests were all-embracing. He saw 
the whole. He also saw the parts precisely. From childhood a lover 
of the best literature, he was first trained as a mathematician; yet 
his earliest publication was a rendering from the German of Uhland. 
He took up the study of Greek by himself, and shortly acquired a 
knowledge, which became far-reaching, of the ancient classics. His 
intimate knowledge of the Bible and Biblical studies can be but men- 
tioned. His investigation of the Biblical influence in Old and Middle 
English, and his spirited chapter in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, on the Authorized Version, are alike well known. The 
range of his publications includes work on Greek and Latin authors, 
on Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, on Spenser, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Gray, Tennyson, Browning, Bacon, Arnold, De Quincey, and 
Ruskin. His courses in Ruskin and Dante will not be forgotten by 
those who attended them. 
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Perhaps in his middle period, and by those who did not know him 
well, he was often regarded as only a student of ‘Anglo-Saxon.’ His 
insistence upon the use, rather, of the term ‘Old English’ marks 
his inclusive view of our language and literature from Ceedmon to 
Kipling. Puck of Pook’s Hill was one of his favorite books. And 
those who knew him better were well aware of his philosophic tend- 
ency never to separate the particular from the general, or the one 
from the many. Hence the training he gave his pupils — and he was 
greatest as a teacher — in philosophic method as applied to the 
study of English. Hence also the training he gave them in the prin- 
ciples of poetry, from those of Plato and Aristotle down. No sum- 
mary of his work should omit his address, The Province of English 
Philology, or his editions, prepared for use with classes, of Sidney, 
Addison, Shelley, Hunt, and Newman, or his Horatian volume en- 
titled The Art of Poetry. 

But he certainly laid stress upon mediaeval studies, and there- 
with plunged his students in medias res as a wholesome thing for 
their literary perspective. For them he adapted Sievers’ Old English 
Grammar, and produced A First Book in Old English, which is a 
model for an introduction into any language. Latterly he opened 
the treasures of Middle English to the public eye through his fasci- 
nating Literary Middle English Reader; since that appeared, its sub- 
ject-matter never again can be dry as dust, as it was to so many in 
the days before. 

And what could be said in narrow space of his editions of the Old- 
English Judith and The Dream of the Rood? In that of the Christ 
he applied the method of classical scholarship to the elucidation of a 
native masterpiece, setting a standard of editorial workmanship 
which has hardly been surpassed in his own subsequent edition of 
the Elene, Phenix, and Physiologus. 

Or what can be said of his study of the mediaeval crosses, or of 
his work on and for concordances? But where shall we end the list? 
The amount of valuable work he did himself can partly be gauged 
from the Bibliography of his writings (then numbering more than 
300) which was privately issued in 1923; like the similar bibliography 
for Gaston Paris, it is a document for all mediaevalists. The extent 
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of the work which he stimulated others to do, whether by corre- 
spondence or yet more through constant and intimate relations with 
his graduate students, can never be known; an inkling of it may be 
gained from the volumes — some seventy-five of them — in his 
series, the Yale Studies in English. This series, begun thirty years 
ago, he edited single-handed, and with meticulous care; he was 
reading proofs of at least two forthcoming volumes in the past sum- 
mer while in the grasp of a mortal ailment. Many of the volumes, 
needless to say, are on mediaeval subjects; editions, syntactical 
studies, translations from the Latin, are included. 

He lavished himself on his students. His scholarly and friendly 
correspondence was very large. How could he find time for all he 
did? Certainly in latter years he almost never worked at night. 
But, rising betimes, he worked with extreme rapidity, with tireless 
industry, and with an artistic method. For those who can under- 
stand, he doubtless bared his secret in a fine address, The Artistic 
Ordering of Life. 

Professor Cook hated folly and fraud, but was sympathetic with 
all honest endeavor. He was unwearied in his helpfulness, resource- 
ful for himself and others, cheerful, and, above all, courageous and 
alert. There was a quickening power in his first suggestions, there 
was a quickening power in his final criticism. His quiet, deep-seated 
Christianity rendered him peculiarly sympathetic with the better 
side of the Middle Ages. He showed a prompt enthusiasm for the 
MEeEpIAEVAL AcaDEMyY, and soon became a valued contributor to 
SpecuLum. He was elected a Fellow of the AcapEmy on April 23, 
1926. 

He was born in Montville, New Jersey, on March 6, 1853; gradu- 
ated from the Latin-scientific course at Rutgers College in 1872; 
was tutor in mathematics there for the following year; taught at 
Freehold, New Jersey, from 1873 until 1877; studied abroad under 
Wiilker, Sweet, and Sievers in two periods, 1877-78 and 1881-82; 
and put his mark upon the teaching of English at Johns Hopkins in 
1879-81. On returning from Europe, he went to the University of 
California, where he remained until 1889. From then on, he was 
active at Yale, shortly as Professor of the English Language and 
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Literature, until his retirement in 1921. He did not retire to be idle. 
On short notice, and at a distance from his books, it is difficult in 
limited space to write fittingly of his many and varied gifts to learn- 
ing; but it is not unfitting that this tribute should proceed from 
Greensboro, Vermont, where for years the happiest seasons of his 
life were spent, and where so much of his constructive work was 
accomplished; and it is a faithful hand that writes these lines. 


LANE CooPER. 


























FLAUBERT’S YOUTH: 1821-1845 
By LEWIS PIAGET SHANKS 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages, The Johns Hopkins University 
260 pages. 12mo. $2.25 


Young Flaubert’s infatuation with the dreams of Romanticism, and his vain search for 
them in life and love, are here traced through his letters and juvenilia by the author of a 
biography of Anatole France. A detailed portrait of Flaubert is indispensable to readers who 
seek the novelist in his mature works, and completed by a final chapter sketching his career 
after his twenty-fourth year. The book contains the first account in English of Flaubert’s 
earliest novel, in which he rejects Romanticism and outlines his theories of Art. 


FRENCH PHILOSOPHIES OF THE 
ROMANTIC PERIOD 


By GEORGE BOAS 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, The Johns Hopkins University 
338 pages. 12mo. $2.50 


This volume attempts to set the French philosophers of the early nineteenth century 
against the cultural background of the times. It is written not only for students of philosophy 
and literature, but for the general reader as well. The period is one which has been neglected 
by historians of philosophy in spite of its importance in the development of French thought. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

















Les Chansonniers des Troubadours 


et Trouveéres 


Phototype copies of rare manuscripts assembled and transcribed 
for the first time into modern notation 


By JEAN B. BECK 


whose discovery of the key to transcription has revealed the technical 
perfection and deep emotional qualities of the minstrel melodies of 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries. 


CORPUS CANTILENARUM MEDII AEVI 


Votume I 
Le Chansonnier Cangé 





In two separately bound parts: facsimile reproductions of the original manuscripts and a 
rendition of each song into modern form 


Printed in France. American Edition limited to 140 copies. $30.00. 





DETAILED DESCRIPTION FROM 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


$4388 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





























ART STUDIES 
Mediaeval, Renaissance, and Modern 


EDITED BY 


MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE FINE ARTS 
AT HARVARD AND PRINCETON UNIVERSITIES 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


BERNARD BERENSON ADOLPH GOLDSCHMIDT PAUL PELLIOT JOHAN J. TIKKANEN 
FREDERICK M. CLAPP MONTAGUE R. JAMES LOUIS REAU PIETRO TOESCA 
PAUL CLEMEN RAYMOND KOECHLIN JOHNNY ROOSVAL ADOLFO VENTURI 
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Begun in 1923 by the Fine Arts Departments of Princeton and Harvard Universities, Art 
Studies is now published on the Arthur Sachs Foundation. The fifth annual volume will be 
issued in November, 1927, but subscribers desiring to have complete sets may still procure 
copies of the earlier numbers. Writing of the third volume, Lloyd Goodrich said in The Arts, 
“The annual publication of a new volume of ‘ Art Studies’ has come to be looked upon as an 
important event in the world of scholarship, consisting as it does of those essays on mediaeval, 
Renaissance, and modern art which the distinguished board of editors considers most worthy 
to be given permanent form between the covers of a book. ... Like all the publications of the 
Harvard University Press, this volume is a fine piece of bookmaking, with an attractive and 
readable type page, well-printed cuts, and a particularly inviting cover.” The reviewer in The 
Connoisseur remarked, “This collection is bound to find its way to the library of every serious 
student and amateur. As one expects from the publisher, it is well printed and bound, and 
the plates, which are numerous, are excellent. ... It will be seen that the editors of Art Studies 
have thrown a wide net. But they may be congratulated on the thoroughness with which the 
various questions have been examined, and the all-round satisfactoriness of the book.” 


Contents of Volume 5: Monuments Byzantins Inédits du Onziéme Siécle, by Charles Diehl 
(7 illustrations); Apostolados, by Dorothea C. Shipley (13 illustrations); La Genése Monu- 
mentale de l’Eglise Abbatiale de Vézelay, by Charles Oursel (12 illustrations); An Unpub- 
lished Fresco by Lorenzo Vecchietta, by George Harold Edgell (1 illustration); Il Problema 
dell’Arte Sasinide, by Ugo Monneret de Villard; A Plastic Cyclone, by Kuno Francke ( il- 
lustrations); The Table of the Last Supper in Religious and Secular Iconography, by Laura 
Hibbard Loomis (32 illustrations); The Geometry of the Art of El Greco, by Jere Abbott 
(4 illustrations); The Florentine Baptistery, by Edgar W. Anthony (13 illustrations); The 
Portraits of the Evangelists in Greek and Latin Manuscripts, by A. M. Friend, Jr. (184 illus- 
trations); and Liturgical Influence on Pre-Romanesque Apses in Spain, by Walter Muir 


Whitehill, Jr. (23 illustrations). 
Price $7.50 a copy, postpaid 
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